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DUCATION.—WANTED, in a School in | 
the North of England, after Christmas, a YOUNG MAN, to 
reside in the House, and assist the Principal in the English Departme mt 
and in the Junior Latin Classes. He must be a good Penman. 
Apply by by bw prepaid, stating age, salary required, &c. to the “ Rev. 
B. A.” Wych Elms © ottage, Hornchurch, near Romford, Essex. | 


pUcatioN.— —SOUTH DEVON.—ONE or | 


(if Brothers) TWO PUPILS, preparing for either University, 
can be received into the house of a Cambridge Graduate. Private 
Bedroom and Study. Mild Climate. French and German reading, if 
a Inclusive terms, 80 Guineas; or, two Brothers, 140 Guineas. 

For references, &c. apply to the Head Master, Grammur School, 
Kingsbridge, Devon. 


FDUCATION. -—-INVALID CHILDREN of 
the UPPER CLASSES Educated in the Family of a Physician, 
at a Watering-place on the South Coast. Terms, from 100 to 150 
Doh including all expenses. 

Address “ W. M. B.” care of Mr. Wallis, 5, Bartholomews, Brighton. — 








DUCATION.—The Proprietor of the 

4 VICARAGE-HOUSE SCHOOL, in the healthy village of Lewis- 

begs leave to inform the public that he now has a few VACAN- 

CIES in his establishment. Satisfactory References given and required. 

Terms moderate. The quarter commences at the time of entrance. The 
house large and commodious, and the grounds healthy and extensive. 

For Particulars apply to “J. RB. R. R.,” at the Vicarage-house, 

Lewisham, Kent. 


+ ° 

DUCATION (Superior and Advantageous).— 

In a select and well-established Ladies’ School, near town, un- 

ex! VACANCIES occur, which the Principal desires to fill by re- 
ceiving PUPILS from parents appreciating a kind and liberal education; 
to effect which moderate and inclusive terms will be accepted. Pro- 
fessors of eminence attend. The heuse and grounds are large. Un- 
ionable Ref ged, and expenses to commence on 








day of entrance. 
Apply by letter to “ a I.” Messrs. Cocks and Co.'s, 6, New 
Bu reet, Regent-street. 


FducaTion. —T he Wife of a CLERGYMAN 


residing in a beautiful and healthy part of the country, within 
twenty minutes drive by railroad of the Metropolis, wishes to under- 
take the Maternal care of Three or Four YOUNG LADIES for Educa- 
tion by a Resident Governess, assisted by Masters. To Parents 
abroad, this would be found, perhaps, a desirable opportunity 
of placing their child where they can feel that they will be kindly and 
nately treated, and that their Religious as well as their Secular 
Education will be carefully attended to. 
For further Particulars, apply to “M. D., ” Post-office, ront-ofiiee, Highgate 
TDUCATION.—The Rev. THOMAS 
HOWARTH, B.A. (late of St. John’s College, Cambridge) 
RECEIVES PUPILS at Broom-bank House, near Sheffield, to be 
Educated for the Universities, and for Professional and Commercial 
pursuits. The terms, in addition to Writing, Arithmetic, and a 
thorough English E ducation, include instruction in Greek, Latin, and 
French Literature; also in Euclid, Algebra, and the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Hebrew, German, Drawing, &c., on the usual terms. 
The House is pleasantly situated in the suburbs, within an easy 
distance of the town, near the Botanical Gardens, and is well adapted 
for 4) purposes. 
The Rev. T. HOWARTH begs to observe that he has had considerable 
experience in tuition, having held high situations in the Bristol and | 
other Colleges. | 


DUCATION by the SEA-SIDE.— 

4 WESTON-PARK 8C HOOL, WELLINGTON-HOUSE, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset. The Rev. JOSEPH HOPKINS, assisted by 
Five able ce ges continues to reccive a limited number of YOUNG | 
GENTLEMEN, to impart to them a finished Commercial, Classica), 
Mathematical, ‘and Seriptural Education. 

Wellington House, besides being well situated, ventilated, and com- 
modious, is very convenient for Sea-bathing, offers the advantage 
ofa good Play-ground, and is immediately ‘contiguous to the best 
Rural Walks. 

Weston has long been celebrated as a place most favourable to the 
Health and Vigour of the Young; is accessible from the Western, 
South-Western, Midland Counties, the Principality of Wales, and 
Ireland ; while it is within Four or Six Hours’ ride of the Metropolis, 
by the Great-W estern, and Bristol and B Exeter Railway 8. 


HE WATER 2 CU RE at CHELTENHAM | 
may be pursued with every advantage at SHERBORNE HOUS 
and SHERBORNE VILL A, under the direction of an experienced 
Practitioner and M.R.C. 3.L. and a Consulting Physician. 
Prospectuses trwesdal on application to the Matron, Sherborne 
Villa, Cheltenham. 


N ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singul. 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely | 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can | 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers | 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on application. © 











OUND COMMERCIAL 1 
SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 3} miles from London: 
established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establish- 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 
80 efficiently that their services may be immediately available on leav- | 
ing school. The course of studies embraces a sound knowledge of the 
= lish, French, and German languages (taught by natives), English | 
French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkeeping, a | 
superior style of penmanship adapted to business, and the whole 
Toutine of the counting-house. The health and cheerfulness of the 
pupils are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use of the | 
bath, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 
combining the comforts and kindness of home with school discipline | 
and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
pupils’ garden occupy three acres of ground, Lectures on chemistry 
and the arts and sciences. No corporal punishment. Terms 25 guineas. 


H. THORPE’S CATALOGUES of OLD 
@ DIVINITY are SENT Pc ST FREE “ye any Gentleman who will 
forward his address to 46, Gray's-inn-lane, Londor 
Part ly. isnow ready. 


Now ready, , eratis and post free, 
LIST of the principal NEW WORKS 
NEW EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 
Also, a List of Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn from circulation 
and offered to C ountry Librarians and others at greatly reduced prices 
for Cash. 


EDUCATION.— 











and 
SELECT 


CHARLES EDWARD Mu \RD MUDIE, ! 510, New Oxford-street. 


HE READING PUBLIC is informed that 

superior facilities for Perusal of all the NEW BOOKS are | 
afforded by the GRESHAM (late Horne’s) PUBLIC LIBRARY, 102, 
Cheapside. Established Half a Century. It has an average circula~ 
tion of 50,000 volumes. Subscription, from One Guinea upwards per 
annum. Book Societies and Country Libraries supplied. A Library- 

box gratis. 

Cards of terms on application to ALFRED SMITH, Gresham Library, 

102, Cheapside. 


| seats 2s.; 


| variety of these 


| hogany cases, which they are enabled to offer 


| stops, 35 to 45 guineas ; 


| Spanish mahogany, 
| by hag at the 
90). 


LY 


| Any person can use them with the greatest facility. 
} post fr 


| Queen-street, High Holborn. 
| 8s. 6d. 


\ R. HENRY NICHOLLS’S 

4 Shakspeare. On FRIDAY EVENING next * Macbeth,” at 
> Music-hall, Store-street, Bedford-square. Admission Is 

private boxes 10s. and 15s. Commence ateight. ( 

cations, 16, Howard-street, Strand. 


é I ONNIE BESSIE GRAY,” the new Scotch 

Ballad, and “ KITTY TYRRELL,” the new Irish Ballad, both 
written and composed by the author and composer of the old favourite, 
“ Jeannette and Jeannot,” bid fair to rival in popularity that celebrated 
ballad. A few weeks only have elapsed since the publication of 
“ Bessie Gray” and “ Kitty Tyrrell,” and yet a third edition of each is 
already in demand. 

London: CHARLES JEFFERYS, » 21, Soho- -equere. = 


Declamations 


reserved 
omimuni- 


> UDOLF NORDMANN.—The last composi- 

tion for the Piano by this famous author is La DONNA e 
MOBILE, Mario's celebrated song in Rigoletto, with variations, 3s. ; 
also, new editions of the Nun's Prayer, 3s.; the Ghost Scene, 2s, 6d. ; the 


Greek Pirate's March, 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Pes sateisenaite si tetera St a ene 
M TOZART’S “DON J UAN.”—Cheap and 
4 beautiful edition, for Pianoforte solo, complete without words, 
is published this day, price 5s. (96 pages.) 

Also. uniform, Boosey's Editions of 

“ SONNAMBULA,” “ NORMA,” 

BORGIA,” all 4s. entire. 

Boosey 4 and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


“GO OOD BY E, SWEETHEART,’ 
Mr. S. Reeves, and by Signor Mario Composed by J. L. 
HATTON.—“ SAY, MY HEART, CAN THIS BE LOVE?” Com- 
posed by W. VINCENT WALLACE.—The above favourite Songs are 

published by CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. London. Price 2s. each. 

Also, lately Deca pety ed, SILAS’ cele brate d Song, 
WERE YON TE ONBEAM.” Sung with immense applause 
by Madame Cas 2 2s. 


HE MAGIC OF HOME: a new Ballad, 


Price 2s., post free for stamps. “The Magic of Home was magi- 
cal in its effects; the audience were spell-bound, and, ere the singer's 
last note had died away, it was re-demanded with universal acclama- 
tion.” —See Reviews. 

JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 


PDIANOFORTES.—CRAME R, 
Co. have the best of every description, NEW and § 


HAND, for SALE or HIRE. 201, Regent-street, and 67, 
street. Branch Establishment, 167, North-street, B righton. 


NEW PL LANOFORTE MU SIC by CHARLES 


Ss Fantasia, 4s; DI 
pS. litto, 4s. ; uA 


wer cae to, zt 
PREMIERE GR ANDE VALSE, 3s. 6d.; CARNAVAL DE VENISE, 
300SEY and SONS, 


28, Holles-street 
NE \W PIANOFORTE MUSIC by OESTEN 
“ LUISA ba sagi 2. 


“ RIGOLE rro.” 3. “BAT- 
TAGLIA DI LE LA SONNAMBULA.” 5. “LINDA 
DI CHAMOUNI.” 


~ Sung by 





7, Soho-square. 


BEALE, and 
ECOND- 
Conduit- 


*h. 
and Sows, 28, Holles-stre 


(ONCER "TIN AS.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, 

and Co., 48, Cheapside, have always on SALE 
fashionable INSTRUMENTS, the 
Case, and Blagrove. 48 keys, double action, 6/. 6s. and 
with all the most recent improvements, 104. 10s. ; 
5 oncertinas repaired and ex- 


an extensive 
same as used by 
Regondi, 
8l. 8s.; the very best, 
second-hand, 48 keyed, 
changed. 


HARMontv MS in Oak, at 7/. 10s. each, with 
four Octaves, F F to F.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, and C 
have just received a consignment of HARMONIUMS in Oak and Ma- 

at 71. 10s., and 

at 102. 10s., 114. 1Is., and 121. 12s.; with twelve 
sixteen stops, 60 guineas. 

48, Cheapside 


from 51, 5s, ( 


Si. 8s. 
and, with five octaves, 


City Royal Music al Repository, 


A LLIS¢ YN and ALLISON beg. to 
4 Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 
after the most approved designs of modern and antiqt 
od, French walnut-tree, &c., fro 
ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CIIAPPELLS, 

New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the 
name. 


solicit < 


manufacturec 
rosev\ 


same 
NE Ww I E DY TION OF SCOTTISH MI sIc. 
TOOD’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s, 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte Acc 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, 


Critical Notices. 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
E MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 


WORD. 1 vol. 7s 
The DAN( 7s. 
The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. 
SURENNE; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory Disser- 
tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, sether with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies 
Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; 
street; and § SIMPKIN Wand MARSHALL, 


ym- 
and 


NOVELLO, Dean- 
London. 


Now reac maar res application, or free per post for two 


| AILLIERE’S CATALOGI E of FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS—Medicine, Natural History, 
Manufactures, and Mathematics. 
London; H. BAILLIERE, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, 
Broadway, New York, U. 


Part IIL. 8vo. 


Chemistry, 


and 290, 





PoE PEN SUPER SE DE D. —The ‘most ele- 
gant, easy, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., with« put the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. No preparation required. 
Names, 2s 
; Motto and Riband, 4s. 


Is. 6d. vic ers, per set, 2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s 
ith printed tions, for Stamps or Post Order. 

FRE :DE R 1c K WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 

Arms found and Sketched, 3s. 6d.: Painted, 

Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, &« on Pay s. 6d. 

A Name, Plate, and 100 Cards, 3s. 6d. Wedding Orders executed in 


Sent 


| the most fashionable style. 


7OUR CREST FOUND 
in the first Heraldic style, on your Seal, 
Key, for 7s. 6d. 
_Arms found and Sketched, 3s. 6d. 
given for engraving. 

Henry Whiteman’s improved Embossing Press, with Die, containing 
name, business, and address, or a simple crest or initials in any fancy 
border, 21s.; a card-plate elegantly engraved for 2s. 

HENRY WHITEMAN and Co., Great Queen-street, opposite the 

Freemason's Tavern. 


Pencil-case, Ring, or 


No charge made if the order s 


of | 


| lity, and graduates of the 


“LUCRETIA | 


“OH WOULD 1 | E 


_ | re print, to pay all legal « 


| GREEKS and 


; Initials, | 


‘and ENGRAVED | 


1*® KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 

consisting of more than Seven Hundred Models, is NOW OPEN, 
at the Portland Gallery, Regent-street, opposite the Polytechnic, every 
day, except F y, from ELEVEN till FIVE, and from SEVEN till 
TEN, for Gentlemen only. On J RIDAYS, however, the Morning 
Exhibition for Gentlemen w se at Two o'clock, when Ladies 
only will be admitted until Fivo o'clock. Explanations for Gentlemen 
by Dr. Leach, and for Ladies by Mrs. Leach. Admission, Ls. 


GTAMMERING.—A Gentleman, educated in 


—~ the Medical Profession, cured himself by adopting a few simple 
rules; the organs of speech are brought under complete control, i 
the most confirmed cases permanently cured Terms moderate. 
References to persons cured. Children received into the house. 

Address “ X.Y.Z.” 15, Melbourne-square, North Brixton. 


THE PERFECT CURE of STAMMERING 
EFFECTED on a principle which is painless, perfect, and pe rma- 
For testimonials, with personal references to the clergy, the nobi- 
Universities, address to “‘ OMEGA,” (formerly 
astudent with the late very eminent Thelwall, and now of 22 years’ stand- 


nent. 


| ing in a unive ereally successful practice,) & ber rs L brary, ( Old Bond-street. 


J. W. TURNER, SQ. R.A.—The 
e = of this great Artist should chtabe the Second Part of 
G. LOVE’S NEW CATALOGE of ENGRAVINGS after this eminent 
Painter; it will be sent for two Postage Stamps. Also Part I. of a new 
Catalogue of Engravings and Etchings, by Old Masters, may be ob- 
tained for two Postage-stamps. 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunbill-row, Finsbury, 
*,* Established above Sixty Years. 


London. 


Ww e ready this m 
URNER and ‘GIR TIN’S "PICTU RESQUE 
VIEWS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. Edited by THOMAS MILL po 
, author of “ Rural Sketches,” &c., with thirty engravings of the 
olden page from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER and T. GIRTIN. 
Portraits, &c. handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 
HOGARTH, Haymarket, London. 


vin >RY MAN his OWN E NGR: AV ER.—The 

exquisite and beautiful ART of SKETCHING LANDSCAPES, 
&c. from Nature in true Perspective, and the ART of DRAWING and 
COPYING PORTRAITS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS. Either of 
the above exquisite Fine Arts will be TAUGHT in One Lesson, with 
I ct accuracy, ease, and quickness, by Printed Instructions. The 
necessary articles will be forwarded with the instructions for Drawing 
and Copying, and no expensive apparatus required 

Further information may be obtained, gratis, by inclosing a dire 
envek pe | to Mr. A. B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western C ottages, Brighton 


IRINC ‘E of WALES'S SKETCH-BOX. 
Containing Colours, Pence &c. with printed directions, as now 
used by the Royal Family. Pri 
MILLER'’S, Art ist's Colour Manufacturé 
at her Majesty olour and Pencil W« 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS,—Orrewit1’s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA is 
superior to every other form of Camera, from its capability of Elon- 
gation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its ext ortability, 
and its adaptation for taking either Views or Portraits 
Every description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, 
obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 24, Charlot 
road, Islington. 
New Inventions, Models, &c. 


VARKER SOCIETY'S WOR 
of these PUBLICATIONS, eqnal to new 
Address (prepaid) “ O. S. G.,” Post-office, I 


YIRACY.—MR. MAC AU L AY’S 
fF ENGLAND.—W by > that 
Mary-street, een a 
copies of a \ ica rep f the work, 
ere institutec ; a th said JAMES CHAI 
nereupon ad 
edings in consideration o 


ted 


rt, 56, Long-acre, Lor 


ndon: and 
rks, Pimlico. 


’s Steam C 


may be 
te-terrac Barnsbury- 


made to order or from drawings. 
KS.—The e ntire 
at half price. 
ughborough 
HISTORY 


JAMES CHARLES 


mitted li lity, ul re sted us to stay such 


g to cease the sale of such 
d the sum of 10. for 
r pirated edition 
iable to penal- 


proce 
xpenses incur 
advertising this notice Any pers 

of t r ur 


WNE, and é 


TTHE LOV EI 
Advocate of the 


ws he Coming 
Edinburgh: THOMAS GR: 


‘v. ‘AG, AZINE 
f Kindness, Edit 


Struge 


THE, ‘EDU C ATION AL 
en Boaany, Boeeat 
Criticism, and } 
with carefu 


Journal 
month / 
Arts, C lasei al 
experienced w 


&e. &e. 


ritcrs ; 


Vols. V. and VI. bound, 9s. 


H. LAw, School Library, 131, Fleet-street; and a 


NEW wo 


Ju 
"| THE L AST 
By 


tK BY WALTER SAV AGE LANI OR. 
FRUIT off an OLD’ TREE. 

by aay R SAVAG 7 Beret 

( ONY E 2RS ATIONS of 

ROMANS, arranged gicall Crown 8vo. 
WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE 

In 2 vols. medi 8vo. price 32s t 

‘ EDWARD Mox He Deve 


1. IMAGIN AR y 


= 10s. 6d. cloth. 
THE 


LANDOR. 


hortly ay 


ri MAN LUSC "RIP . “ALBUM: "Series of 
1-and-Ink Sketches, by Count ALFRED DE aapauee rT, and 
ADDISON ; intended to illustrate the Passions and Cha- 
acteristics of our Fellows; forming an original and unique work 
adapted to the draw A very few 
be produced. 
An early application is requestec 
Holborn-hill, or any Bookselle 


-Col 
m and the boudoir. copies will 
ssrs. DARTON and Co., 
e United Kingdom 
¥ FOR 

str 


Bi SBAND. 
ELIZABETH M. § 


Do- 


W ANTED D A 


mes 


“A New 
EWART 1 
* Lord Dacre of Glietows, Lilias Day 
ra . 
Also, in feay 
Vol. IX. _FE R Ne 
PORTFOLIO. ty FANNY 
Illustration 
London: EDWARD INTON 
sellers, and at the Railw 


loth, gilt back and si 
‘LEAVY ES frema "F ANNY’S 
FERN (sister of N. P. Wi With 


484, Paterne all 


ly Stations. 


stcr-row. 
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BAK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s Place, 
) Trafalgar Square, London. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Intcrest 
may be obtained with perfect Security, 

The Interest is payable in 
of Depositors residing at a distance, may be received, 
any of the Branch Offices, or through Country 
expense, 


as it falls dne, at 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
*,* Prospectuses free on application 


POYAL DISPENSARY 
v 





the EAR, Dean-street, Soho-square: Established 1816. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Buecleuch, K.G. 
Treasurer—John Masterman, Esq., M.P. 
Surgeon—William Harvey, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Admitted during the past year, 138) “i, 559: relieved, 308 











earnestly solicited from the b volent public 
v reasing number of applicants. 
Open Ta days, and Fridays. 

Bankers— Messrs. Masterinan and Co H. SMYTH, Sec. 

C AU TIC YN — Whereas certain Parties are 
x Daylight Reflectors which are imitations and infri 

ments of ( Hi AP Pl 4 PATENT, this is to give notice, that both 1 

Purchaser will be dealt with according tothe Act 15 & 16 Vict. 





AUBIN CHAPPUIS, Sole Patentee and Manufacturer, 
10, St. Mary Axe, London. 


Branch Establishments in all leading cities of the United Kingdom. 






‘AUTION.—To ‘Tradesmen, Merchants, 
' Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately ¢ome to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled pe yw persons have, for some 
time past, been imp by selling to the Trade and 


ing t np m the Public 
others a spurious ar te 
MARKING INK, this is 
Proprietor and Manuf 


the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
> Notice, the eo am the Original and 

of the s ‘aid Artic and do not employ 
Traveller or aut y persons to re present ‘themse Ives as 
ym my Est ub ment for th a pe irpose of selling the said Ink. 
m is published by me to prevent f rther imposition upon the 








5. 


any 









coming fr 









Publi 1 seri ainters to myself. E. R, BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 
K MORDAN’S EVERLASTING GOLD 

@ PEN havi »btained an eminent reputation during the seven- 
teen years it has b before the public, several 





manufacturers have 



















lately issued an iinitation of this invalu 1able article 
advantage of the gold pen consists in its immense dura 
bility, smoothness, sone fluency in writing; these qualiti 
guish the o mal gold pen abov a othe, A perpetual warran y 
given with cach pen, which may be exchanged until the purchaser's 
hand is exactly suited. Observe the genuine pen has F. Mordan’s 
name stamped on it, and each one numbered; purchasers should be 
careful to note this, and | not buy a worthless imitation beeause it is 
cheap.—Sold by all respe le jewellers, stationers, and cutlers in tt 
United Kingdom ; and at the Manufactory, No. 13, east side of Goswell- 
road, London 

GR FIRE AT THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY: 
puEe “E FE ICIENCY of Mes srs. MILNER 

and SON'S SAFES is completely estab hed by the facts com- 
municated in the foll r lately recei t ee ntle men 

“ag d, City-road , 1853. 
“Messrs. Thos. Milr and Son, 47 A, 
** Sirs,—W meider it only our duty to send 

you oft presery n of all books and 
large safe you recently supplic ‘ us a, alt! 
Sunday last to a tire wi destroyed the 1 
This is the more remar as the intense heat has in many parts 








e are of sful a vin lication of the merits of 
your inventior inds be too known, and 
ve therefore leave you > use this letter in any way y¢ yu may 
wish ‘We are, our obedient servant 

“THE Gl ITA PERC HA COMPANY 
“HENRY FORD BARCLAY 
T° CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &c. 

PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made from 

straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. a hard and smooth sur- 





It has 



















fa 1 written upon on both sides, w ither on gee or quill pen, 

is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly half 
e, being only 3s. per ream. 

CHARGE for STi AMPING.—A single 

packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 

Initials free rge, a every dagertptio nof Stationery full 

chea house, at P ARKINS and GOTTO'S 

nd Enve . Oxford-street 1 Cream-laid 

per, full size, five 3; superi r thick ditto, five quires 

; Ind ern five ¢ wer pana a 4s. per ream ; Ser- 

per, 4s Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream ; 1 

Cream-laid Cemented Fnvel pes, 4d. per 100; the Queen's-Head En- 

velopes, ls. per dozen ; Office E nvel »pes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BORDERED 








CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for Is 3ordered En- 
100; be st Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. ; 100 super Visiting Cards 

f e packets of Paper and Envelopes, 
post free, On orders over 20s. Car- 





P AR KINS 
Manufact 


WAMELES OF P APER, glia pin poe 


nd GOTTC ), Paper 
treet 


and Envelope 





to any part f the 


























carriage fi ‘Unite ih Minato, n receipt of ls. in 
p s. ROBERT KERR, 13, Chichester-rents, Chancery- 
s. d. 
\Ibert siz Vv WOVE perream 2 9 
cr laid 3.0 
f tt 2 4 0 
) . 6 0 
tto 7 0 
itto bla ordered _ 8 0 
rge $ 1 laid Ps 
“ 4+ 6 
l blu extra ality 7 0 
( 8 17 6 
I 1 17 6 
“Sa lers . ” 14 0 
Ditto r for accour ” 17 6 
tting Paper . * . 5 quires for 3 9 
tto ” 49 
Ditto doubl thickness perquire 1 9 
White Blotting 5 quires for 5 9 
Ditto fi le tt perquire 2 0 
Cartridge Paper, 21 i hes 5 quires for 7 0 
Small size cr 1k per 1000 3 6 
Note, in tl 9 49 
Thick . 6 6 
Letter size i 8 0 
Extra thick ditto - 10 6 
Note, in three, blue wove di Mas 6 0 
Ditto blue laid - 70 
Letter size blue wove ditto ” 8 0 
Ditto blue laid ditto nee on 9 6 
i »yte, in four, yellow wove ditt ° > 99 5 0 
pes, blue wove, for foolscap ; per 100 1 6 
OBSERVE! ‘Only that — h is good is cheap. 
ROBERT KERR, Stationer, 1ichester-rents, Chancery-lane, 
diem. 
MEA4S ‘MEDIC ATED CR EAM.—This 
4 elegant requisite should have a place on every dressing-table 




















ies the skin, eradicates scorbutic eruptions (either hereditary or 

from disease), and completely checks those complaints atten- 
dant upon long iliness and debility. The use of it in hot weather for 
sea or fresh water b g will be found a perfect luxury, cooling and 
invigorating the whole system, and giving a free action to the pores of 
the skin. Its medicinal Ereperees are too well known to require 
comment. Sold by ail Dra at ls. 1}d., 2¢.9d., 4s. 6d., and jars 
Ils. and 22s, each. Th 295 urs g | 





Depot, 238, Strand, London. 


January and July, and for the convenience 


Bankers, without | 
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| CHAMBERS’S. EDUCATIONAL 
Strongly bound in Cloth. 
| HISTORY. 





8. @. 

Ancient History .. is < os ae 

| History of Greece... ee ee ee 2 6 

| History of Rome .. oe oe “ 2-8 

History of the British Empire os 2 6 

| Exemplary and Instructive B siograp yhy a 2 6 
| WRITING AND DRAWINC. 





WRITING—Plain, Current-hand, and Orna- 
mental— 
| In 15 prepared Copy-Books - size), each 0 6 
First Book of Drawing .. + — 2 © 
Second Book of Drawing .. ‘ 1 6 
DRAWING-BOOKS—consisting of a series of 


| Progressive Lessons in Drawing and Per- 
spective, with general Instructions: in 18 

| Books .. oe ee ee + each 1 6 

*,* Books I. to X. are published. 


| Mechanical Drawing, in Three Books each | 6 


See Complete List for the remaining Works of the Series. 
PREPARATION, 


3, Bride Court-passage, Fl 
High-street, Edinbu: 


OTHER WORKS IN 
W. and R. CuaMBeEnts, 
London, and 339, 


Booksellers. 


eet-street, 


COURSE. 





NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS 


seccinpitel caiman 


I. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, 
8vo. cloth, 
THE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
| Impressions of America, By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 


“Really the Swedish lady, on the whole, writes so plea- 
santly, so goodnaturedly, so lovingly and ingenuously, that 
we cannot indicate one tithe of the good things—of the 


rough sketches, numerous points, pleasing anecdotes, pretty 
stories, and personal experiences, on the 
abound in these volumes.” 

‘A voluminous and valuable work, 


-Critic. 


forming the best-filled 






picture of the lights and shades, the absurdities and the 
amenities of American life."— Morning Advertiser. 





“ Here we have sound, clear views on the public and pri- 


vate life in America, mixed with expressions of compre- 
hensive human kindness, and close family affection,” 
Standard. 

“Such a delineation of America and Americans as was 
never before written."'— Bell's Messenger. 


THE PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME 


PALISSY By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.”’ With 
coloured Frontispiece by WARREN. Price 7s. 6. post 8vo. 
; loth. 
| lll. 


RAILWAY READING, 


NDS OF OLD LONDON. 


AKERMAN, Esq., F.S.A. In post 8vo. 350 pages, 
. 6d, 


* LEGE 


THE EARTH AND ITs INHABITANTS. 
By MARGARET E. DARTO In crown 8yo. With 
coloured Frontispiece. Price 5s. cloth, lettered, 


¥, 
BASES OF BELIEF: an 
Christianity, as a Divine Revelation, 
aon Facts and Principles. 
EDWARD MIALL, MP. 


Examination of 
by the Light of Re- 
In four parts. By 
New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





CHURCH, at the Commencement of the Third Century. 
By W. ELFE TAYLER, Author of “ Popery: its Charac- 
ter and Crimes.” Fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

} VIL 

In Preparation. 


|THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF NEW 


ENGLAND. By W. H. BARTLETT. With Thirty 
| Illustrations on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, hand- | 
| soamely bound and gilt, 

(Jn November. 
| VIII, 


ROME REGAL AND REPUBLICAN. 
A History for Families. By J. M.STRICKLAND. Edited 
by AGNES STRICKLAND, 





(Shortly. 
Ix. 
| CHERRY AND VIOLET: a TALE of 
| the GREAT PLAGUE. Uniform with “ Mary Powell.” 
| [At Christmas. 


EVENINGS IN MY TENT. 


N. DAVIS. In 8vo. with Illustrations, 


3y the Rey. 


[At Christmas, 


xI. 

PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 
By Mrs. 5.C. HALL. With Notes and Illustrations. By 
F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. Complete in 2 yols. 8vo., hand- 
somely bound and gilt, price 16s, each. 

A Cheaper Edition in preparation. 
“Descriptions of such Shrines come home with deep in- 
terest to all hearts—all English hearts—particularly when 
they are done with the earnestness which distinguishes Mrs. 

Hall's writings. That lady's earnestness and enthusiasm are 

| of the right sort—felt for freedom of thought and action, for 

| taste, and for genius, winging its flight in a noble direction. 

They are displayed, oftentimes most naturally, throughout | 

the attractive pages of this volume.”— Observer. 








Virtue, and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 


Artuvur HALL, 
l 25, 





gh; and sold by all | 





in 3 vols. 


authoress, that | 


HIPPOLYTUS, AND THE CHRISTIAN 


| 
{ 








| + aa ‘ tr + 7 
| (THE PASTOR and HIS DUTIES.—A Serie; 
of Articles on this Subject is now beimg published in 4, 

“CLERICAL JOURNAL AND CHURCH AND UNIVERSry 

CHRONICLE.” 

CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS.—A Series «i 
Articles under this title has been commenced in the “ erica 

Journé 
MODERN MASTERPIECES of PULPI? 
ORATORY and RELIGIOUS WRITING.—Three of a Series , 
Contributions on this subject have appeared in the “Clericy 
Journal,” and others will follow. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES.—No. I. og 
this Series has appeared in the “ Clerical Journal.” Others are pre. 
paring. 

| THE USU2 AL Cc ONTENTS OF THE “CLERICAL 

| JOURNAL” ALt 10} 

| The Church: 

| TheU niversities (Oxford, Gantehten Ireland, and Scotland): the; 












o 
i 


The Irish E : its Sayings and Doings. 
The Scotch Ecclesiastical World : its Se Fema and Doings. 
The Colonial Church: its Sayings and 











| Reviews and Notices of the New TT pty Publications, Classified 
| thus :— 
| 1. Theology. Sermons. 

Ecclesiastical Mistory. Sacred Poetry. 


Sacred Music. 
Ecclesiastical Law. 
10. Miscellaneous. 


| 3 Biblical Literature. 
4. Religious Biography. 

| 5. Scriptural Geography and 

Topography. 
Foreign Religious Literature. 
Ecclesiastical Art and Architecture, 
Ecclesiastical Music: being Criticisms on new Sacred Music, and 
| Opinions on new Organs, &e. 
| Correspondence of the Clergy on Church Matters and Interests. 

Notes and Queries on E iastical Literature, Antiquities, &c. &e. 
| Memoirs of Church Dignitaries and Eminent Clergyman recently 

deceased. 

Church News of England, Ireland, 
| collecting all the 
| and the C le 
Eccl tical Pref rments and Appointments in England, Ireland, 
| and Scotland. 
| University and Collegiate News of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Adver ments of and to the Clergy and Churchmen—as for Curates, 

Benefices, Advowsons ; and of Education, New Books, &c. &c. 

The “Clerical Journal” is published on the 8th and 22nd of each 
month. Subscription, 12s. per year, sent post free from the Office ; or 
may be had by order of any bookseller. 

A Copy will be forwarded in return for Nine Postage-stamps. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing a List of the Contents of the Num- 


Pang 



















Scotland, and the Colonies, 
most important Intelligence e relating to the Church 


“rey 



























bers already issned, and the opinions of Clergymen and others in favour 
of the “Clerical Journal,” may be had at the office. 

Orders and Advertisements to be sent to the Office of the “ Clerical 
Journal,” 29, Essex-street, Strand. Post-office Orders to be made pay- 
able, at the Strand Post-office, to Mr. JOHN bs ROCKFORD. 

eve mth PAY 8vo. ; hound, price 16s., pp. 

| OMCE OPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDIC INE. 

By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and much 
enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on 
int dige »stion, scrofula, dropsy, the various diseases of tropical climates, 
and on the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medicine 
prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
to be administer An excellent work for all families, and well 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case of 
medicine is provided, price 55s. carriage free on receipt of a post- 
office order, 






Eight thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 
An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 
guide to those Nar of commencing the homceopathic treatment in 
practice: to which a complete case of medicine is provided, 
ice 35s. carriage free on the receipt of a post-office 
JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's ¢ burchyard, and 9, Ver 








rder. 


reet, Oxford-st. 













, post free 2s, 





ust publishes -d, 


| NERV! U S AFF E CTIONS: an Essay on 
. Spermatorrhcea; its Nature and Treatment; with an Expositior 
of the Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, 





ci 
and effectual cure of Nervous Derangements. 
of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 

ondon: AYLOTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


SP E¢ T ACLES —Self-Acting portable 
Spectacles, that never slip from the 


glasses to o' 


safe, 


By a Member 











Spring 
face. Double action eye- 
»pen and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 
before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 









frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recognised agents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the pale ntee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn 
Holborn, London: and 56, h-street, iravese nd, Ke mt. 








HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 


| +  newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1. 10s. 






.—A new and most important INVENTION in 
possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 
3} inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every 
| other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waisteoat pocket, Shooting, 
| Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
| Messrs, 8. and B, SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 


Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
W INES for DISPOSAL.—To be DISPOSED 
Croft's OLD PORT 


TWO QUARTER CASKS of very fine Thompsons and 
WINE, for 91 each; cost 154 the quarter cask. 
Also, TWO QUARTER CASKS of Gordon and Co.'s Pale and Gold 
SHERRY, for 7/. 10s. each; cost 12/. Duty 8. each quarter ce k, 
about 14 dozen, Any person requiring pure and genuine wines may 
depend upon these. They are sold in consequence of a gentleman 
having left England. Samples will be forwarded upon receipt of 
twelve stamps. 
| Address to Mr. J, SMART, 60, Great Tower-street, Landon. 
[PRE ‘NCH WINES — Champagne, in one 
dozen cases, at 54s. per case; Clarets, 36s., 42s., and 60s. per 
dozen ; Champagne, highest quality, at 60s. and 72s. per dozen; pale 
Sherry, dry and high flavoured, at 36s. per doze Crosby-hall vaults, 
85, Bishopsgate. -street w ithin : CURRALL and SON. 
TRHE ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY!— 
MESSRS. BELLINGHAM and CO, 
an Order for a Shipn 
Household, 




















having been honoured with 
mt of the “‘ Cambridge Sherry ” for Her Majesty's 
This is to Give Notice that this Wine will be for the 
future branded at Santa Maria, and stamped and known here as 
‘THE ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY.” This noble wine is a per- 
fect production from the Pedro Ximenes' Grape, grown on the Guadal- 
quiver, near San Lucar de Barrameda, is of a fine straw colonr, highly 
| aromatic and stomachic, and so delicate and pure, that it is inimical to 
any and every kind of mixture. The only agents in England for this 
wine, now under Royal auspices, are BELLINGHAM and Co., 4, Beau- 
fort- buildings, Strand, who purvey it to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the principal Clabs and Messes in the Kingdom. To be had in Two, 
Four, and Six Dozen Cases, 36s. peré doz., es carriage fi free. 


‘\ONSOLIDATED SODA WATER. — Her 

/ Majesty having granted Letters Patent for the manufacture of 
this preparation, so admirably suited for families, emigrants, and 
tourists; one small bottle, capable of being carried in the waistcoat 
pocket, being sufficient to make twenty-four of the ordinary descrip- 
tion at ld. per glass. Itcan be procured to the order of all C hymists 
of the sole maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1, Mecklenburg-terrace, Gray's- 
inn-road ; and at the City depdt, 88, Snow-hill. 
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LONDON 








LITER 


ARY 


JOURNAL. 








W. S. ORR 


Illustrated Atlas of General Geogra- 


phy. 53 Maps. Revised by A. PETERMANN. Letter- 
press by the Rev. T. Miner. Imperial 4to. cloth, gilt 


edges, 1/. 11s. 6¢.; half-bound russia, 1/. 15s. 


The Atlas of Physical Geography. 
Constructed by A. PETER nag F. R,G.S. With Descrip- 
tive Letterpress, &c. by the Rey. . MILNER, M.A,, F.R.G.S° 
Imperial 4to. cloth, price 21s. ; ale. bd, russia, 11. 5s. 


A Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy 
and of Physical and Political Geography. By the Rev. “ 
MILNER, M.A., F.R,G.S, Royal 4to. cloth, price 1/. 11s. 6d.; 
half- bound russia, 12. 15s. 


Illustrated Book of Songs for Children. 


With Engravings from Designs by Birxer Fosrrr. Imp. 
l6mo. price 3s, 6d. cloth gilt. 

Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. With 
Illustrations by Dorie, Crowauitt, and Lrecu. Third 


Edition, imperial 16mo. price 8s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
CARPENTER’S WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Animal Physiology: A Comprehensive 

Sketch of the Principal Forms of Animal Structure. With 

several hundred Engrayings. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Zoology, and Instinct in Animals; a 

Systematic View of the Structure and = the Animal 

Kingdom. In 2 vols. post vo. cloth, 

Vegetable Physiology and Botany ; : 


the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Characters, 
Uses, &c. Post Svo. cloth, 6s. 


Mechanical Philosophy, Astronomy, 


and Horology. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Clark’s Drawing and Painting in Water 
Colours. With Coloured Illustrations. Cloth 6d. 


Caldwell’s Musical Journal. Edited by 
Ropert GuyLotr. A handsome 4to. vol. music size 
taining 43 Pieces. 5s. 

Confessions of Con Gregan, the Irish 


Gil Blas. With Iustrations on Wood and Steel by 
*Puiz.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 


rilt, 8s. 





-oOn- 
» con 


A New Edi- 


tion. With Additions by Dr. CarrenTer and Mr. West- 
woop. Illustrated with very numerous Enzravings on 
Wood, and 34 on Steel, by Lanpseer and others. Royal 


8vo. cloth, price 21s. ; Coloured Plates, 14 11s. 6d. 
Dorp and the Veldt, The; or, Six Months 
in Natal. By CHARLES B AR TER, Esq., B.C 
DOWER’S CENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 


The attention of Teachers is especially called to the follow- 


6s. 


ing Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, cor- 

rectness, and neatness of execution, to surpass, while in 

prices they are much below, any similar publications. The 
whole of the Maps have been carefully revised and cor- 
rected to the present time, by A. PETERMANN, Esq., 

F.R.G.S. 

Dower’s General Atlas of Modern 
Geography. 53 Maps. Compiled from the latest and best 
authorities. Copious consulting Index, with the Latitude 
and Longitude. Price 2ls. half-bound. 

Dower’s School Atlas of Modern 
Geography. Containing 40 Maps, and a copious consulting 
Index. Price 12s. coloured, half-bound. 

Dower’s Minor Atlas. Containing 26 
Maps. Selected as giving the best general view of the 


Universe. Price 7s. 6d. coloured, 


half-bound. 


Dower’s Short Atlas. Containing a Series 
of Maps, calculated for the use of younger Pupils, with a | 
consulting Index. Price 5s. coloured; or 4s. plain, half- 
bound. 
Selected by the 

and extensively 

Board. 


With a copious Index. 


National Board of Education for I 
used in the Schools established by 





Dower’s Outline Maps, 4to. Price 3s. 6¢. 
The following Maps, comprised in this Atlas, may be had 
separately, price 3d. each:— Eastern Hemisp yhere—Europe 


—Western Hemisphere—British Isles—England and Wales 
—Scotland—Ireland—France—Asia—A frica—North America 
—South America 
Emerson’s Essays, 
Orations. Complete edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 

The Family Friend: a Magazine of Do- 
mestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, and Prae- 
tical Science, for Family Reading. 12 volumes, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. each. | 

The Family Tutor and School 
Companion. Complete in Six Volumes, strongly bound in 
cloth. Price 2s. 6d. each (sold separately). 

Family Pastime; or, Homes made Happy. 
Being a Collection of Fireside Games, Puzzles, Conun- 
drums, Charades, Enigmas, &c. &c. Three Volumes. Is. 
each (sold separately). A New Volume for Christmas is 
in preparation. 


Lectures, and 


Flowers and their Poetry. By J. 
STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. and DELTA, of Black- 


wood’s Magazine. Mluminated borders, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. | 


The Gallery of Nature. A Pictorial and 
Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative of the | 
wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geology. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Sixteen 
Engravings on Steel and many Hundred Vignettes and | 
Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. and morocco, 31s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. S 


AND 


CO’S. L 


Greece: 
By CHRISTOPHER WORD 
tory of the Character 
GEORGE SCHARFE, jun. 
tion, > niga revised. 

gant, 


stics 
Im} T 
Pri 
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Pictorial, Descriptive, 
SWORTH, I 


of Greek 


erial Svo 
ce 12,11 


and 
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Art, i 


. cloth. 
s. Gd, ; 1 
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Historical. 
With # His- 
lustrated by 
A new Ed 


norocco, ele 


Hoyle’s 8 Car d Games made Familiar. 


Cloth, gilt 


Diamond British 
Miniature Editions of the me 
each volume elegant! 

Akenside 

Bacon's Essays. 

Burns's Poems. Two yols. 

Butler's Hudibras 

Byron’s Select Poems. 

Castle of Otranto. 

Cowper's Poems. 

Crabbe and Richardson. 


y bount 


s Poems. 


Two vols. 





Dodd's Beauties of Shakspere 
Two vols. ; 

Drvden’s Virgil 

Dryden’s Poetical Works 
Two vols. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles « 
Siberia. 

Falconer’s Shipwreck nd 
Smith's Sonnets. 

Gay’s Fablesand other Poems 

Gifford and Canning’s Poems. 

Goldsmith and Beattie. 

Gray and Collins. 

Grahame and Logan 

| Gulliver’s Travels. Two vols 

Leland's Demosthenes. ‘Two 
vols 

Lyttle‘on and Hammond's 
Poems. 
The Publishers have prepar 

with glass door, fitted to hold 

8s. each. 

















The Land we Live In; with 443 


Classic series of 
st ! lish Authors, 
1 i gilt, Ls. 

1t¢ $ 1 1, 
ind other Poems. 
More’s Sacred Dramas. 
Pi ur Virgins 
Po} Poetical Work Two 
Vo!s. 
Prior's Poetical Works. Two 
Lasse 
Shenstone's Pi 
S ws of Wei 
0 e and Mason 
Ste Sentir tal Jour- 
ney 
ind Constantia 
Seasons, and 
Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
Watts’s Lyrics, and other 
Poems. 
White’s (Kirke) Prose Re 
mamMs 
White's (Kirke) Poetical Re- 
mains 
Young's N t Thoughts. 
red a neat Mahogany Case 
4 set of the Classics, Price 


Voodeuts, 





and 24 Steel Engravings, vols. in 2 Svo. 12. 10s, 
The Lady’s Closet Library. By the 
Rev. ROBERT PHILIP. ilt, each 2s. 6d. 

1. The MARYS; or, th Seamer at i > Holiness. 

2. The MARTHAS; o1 Le Varieties of Female Piety. 
The LYDIAS; or, the Development of Fema'e Cha- 

racter 

4. The HANNAHS; or, Maternal Influence on Sons. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Works on Botany and 





Gardening. New Editions, carefully revised and correct 
These Volumes contain beautifully coloured Drawings of 
above Seventeen Hundred of the choicest speci f Garde 
and Greenhouse Plants and Wild Flowers; with Descrip 





tions and full Directions for Cultivation. 


Annuals. 
half-bound, 


18 coloured P 


gilt edges, 27. 2 


lates, 


2s. 





ured 





ito. cloth, price 1/7. 15s. ; 





Bulbous Plants. 58 col Plates, 4to. cloth 
price 22. 2s, ; half-bound gilt edges, 2/. 10s. 

Perennials. 90 coloured Plates, 4to, th, pric 
half-bound, gilt edges, 3/. &s. 

Ornament: ul Greenhouse Plants. 42 coloured 
ev to. cloth, price 1/. lls. 6d.; half-bound, gilt 

cen, 2 

British Wild Flowers. 60 coloured Pl lates, 4to. 

cloth, price 21. 2s.; half-boun d, gilt ed > a 10 


| A History of British Birds, 1 Indig genous 











and Migratory ; including Organ 
Relatior 3; Remarks on Cl ati 
an Acc unt of the Principal Organs of 
tions relative to Practical Ornitl 
numerous Engravings and Ws 
MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., PRSE 
History, Marischal College, Aberie« 
8vo., price 2/ 12s. 6d. clot h. Volume 
contain the r Birds,"’ may be 








18s. each volu 









By 


Illustrate d 





WILLIAM 


or of Natural 





Poultry em The: comprising the Cha- 

















racteristics, Manag > ment, -eding, and Medical Treat- 
ment of Poultry ; being the results « f Personal O tion 
and Practice of the best Breeders, includi Captain W 
W. Hornby, R.N., Edward Bond, Esq., Thomas Sturgeon, 
Esq., and Charles Punchard, Esq. By the Rev. W. W. 
WINGFIELD, Honorary Secretary of t ynwall Poultry 
Society, and G. W. JOHNSON, Esq 1orary Secretary of 
the Winchester Society for the Improvement of Poultry 
With 22 Pictures of the most celebrated Prize Birds, by 
Harrison Weir. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 17. 1s. 

Physician’s Holiday, The: or, a Month 
in Switzerland in the Summer of 1848. By Sir JOHN 
FORBES, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to her Majesty's House- 
hold. Cloth, 6 


| READINGS IN POPULAR LITERATURE, 


A SERIES OF 
LITERATURE 


Adapted for Popular and f 


| Ireland Sixty Years 


mination of the Fabrics, 


the Crystal Palace. 


BOOKS IN ALL 
AND SCI 


amily Re 


Ago. 





ne i 


pal 


ts. By 


NCE, 


ading. 


nd W<« 


JAM 


Irish Popular Superstitions. 


WILDE. 


|Ten Years in Australia. 


BRANCHES OF 


Is. 
hird edition. 


each. 


|The World in its ean: an Exa- 
Machi j 
In two } 


Art in 
ES WARD. 


By W. R. 


ks of 


By the Rev. 


MACKENZIE, M.A. With an Introductory Chapter, em 
bracing the Latest Information regarding the Colony. 
Third Edition. 

ORR AND CO. AMEN CORNER, 


T 


i ON 


PUBLICAT 


The Gold Digger in Australia. By 


Rev. D. MACKENZIE, M.A. 

The Gold Regions of Australia. By 
SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 

History of Gold Discoveries. 
JAMES WARD. 

George Robert Fitzgeral 


a 


*he 


By 


d: his Life and 


Times. 
Rambling Recollections ofa a Soldier of 
Fortune. By W. H. MAXWELL, ] tories 


&e. 
The Slingsby Papers. A Selection 
JONATHAN FRE KE 
The Solar System ; or, th 
Planets. By J. R. HIND, F.R.Z 
Burton and its Bitter 


of Waterloo,” 


from the 
Vritings of SLINGS 


sun, ‘loon, and 


Beer. 





STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D., Fellew 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh; Author 
Martineau and her Master,” ‘ Homa 
Homeeopaths,”’ &c. 

Christianity in China; its Origin, Present 
Progress, and Future Prospects; witha f Acccount of 
the Insurrection ; and a Dese1 iption of the New Christian 


Emperor and his four Kings. Derived from authentic 


political and religious sources. 


THARDSON’S RURAL HA 
Price ls. each. 
New Editions Improved and Enlarged. 

The Sheep and Shepherding : embrac- 
vg the History, Varieties, Rearing, Feed z, and Ger 
Mi: inagement of Sheep; with Treatises or 
Farming. the Spanish yn Merit s, &e. &e 
W. M. MILBURN, or of “The Cow nd of yarious 
Agricultural Prize Essays. 

Horses; their Varieties, Breeding. and 


Management in Health and | 


Pigs; their Origin, Natur al History, 
Varities, Manag rement with a View to I 
ment in Health and Disease 

Pests of the Farm— Animal and Vege- 
able ; with Instructions for their Extirpation. A new 
ind much enlarged Edition. 


Dogs: their Origin, Natural History, 


ANDB 





al n Sheep- 
and Sax¢ 


uth 


iseuse 


and Varieties; with Dir ions fur Mana nt and Tr 
ent under Disease. 
Bees: the Hive and the Hone oy Bee. 


The General Management of the Insccts, ar ir Tre 


ment in Health and Disease. 
Soils and Manures; the Imp ‘ovement 
of Soils and the Rotation of ¢ JOHN Dt 
SON, Government Land Drainag urveyor. 
Domestic Fowl; their Ne tural History, 
Breeding, Rearing, and General n t A New 
Edition, with an Additional Ch pter vith I 
on the Cochm-China Fowl. 
The Flower Garden; its Arrangement, 


Cultivation, and General Management 


ate 





NALD- 


Cows and Dairy Husban dry, and 
‘attle Breeding and Feeding. By M. M RN. 
Land Drainage, Embankment, and 

Irrigation. By JAMES DONALD, C€. 

Rural Architecture; a Seri ies of Designs 
for Cottages, Farms, Small Villa . 

Shakspere’s Works. Kenyyxy Mrapows’s 
Illustrated Edition. Memoir by Barry ¢ V 
1000 Engravings on Wood, and 36 Etchings St 
signed by KENNY MeEapows. 3 vols. 

1alf morocco, 47. ; morocco, 41. 14s. 6d. 

The Plays of Shakspere revised from 
the best Authorities. Illustrated with Engravings « 
Wood, from Designs by > KENNY “ott ws 1 vol 
8vo. cloth, 1/. ls. ; nal? mort Il. 58.3 1 
Ii. lls. 6d. 

Shakspere’s Plays and Poems; wit! 
Illustrations on Wood and Steel, from Designs by KENNY 


MEADOWS. 


Walker’s 


2 vols. cloth, price 28 


Manly Exerc cises. 


Instruc- 





tions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, S 3 
Driving, &c. Edited and enlarged “ty *RAVEN. Wit 
numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 64. 


White’s Natural History and Anti- 


quities of Selborne; with the Naturalist ( 
Copious Notes, by Epwarp Biytu. Map, al nl numerous 
illustrations. Foolseap 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 

Westwood’s British Butterflies, an d 
their Transformations. Exhibited in a Series of 42 ¢ 
loured Plates. By H. N. Humprreys, Esq., with Des 
tions by J. 0. W estwoop, Esq., F.L.S., & Demy 4t 
cloth, 1. 11s. 6d. ; half-bound morocco, 2 


Westwood’s British Moths, and their 





Transformatio Exhibited in a Se f 124 Coloured 
Designs, by i. N N. HUMPHREYS, with escriptions 

J. O. WeEstwoop, Esq., F.L.S., In 2 vols, . € i 
ettered, 41 4s.; halfbound morocco, 5/, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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NEW PLAN OF PUBLISHING. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Publisher, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, 


begs to inform Authors and professors of MSS. that he has brought into successful operation a PLAN of PUBLISHING 
which secures an extended publici*y, and considerable Pecuniary Advantage to the Author, without his sustaining any risk 
or loss of interest in his Copyright. Post free, on receipt of Six Stamps, 





Will be ready in NOVEMBER, 


TURNER AND GIRTIN; or, SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 
BY T. MILLER, ESQ, 


Author of “A Picturesque History of the Anglo-Saxons,” ‘‘ Rural Sketches,” &c. 
With Thirty Engravings of the Olden Time, from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER and T. GIRTIN. Portraits, &e. 
somely bound, price One Guinea. 


HOGARTH, Haymarket, London 


Hand- 





NEW WORK BY DR CUMMING. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, uniform with ‘* VOICES OF THE NIGHT,” ; 
BENEDICTIONS; OR, THE BLESSED LIFE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


By the same Author,— 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. Twelfth 1000.; VOICES OF THE NIGHT, VOICES OF 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. THE DAY, -— VOICES OF THE DEAD. Complete in 

3 vols. 188, cloth ; 32s. morocco extra. 
= an. 2 — var. | CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. Six- 
VOICES OF THE DEAD. teenth 1000. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth; also in 18mo. 


Feap. 8vo. 78. cloth. price 1s. cloth. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS on the BOOK GOD TN HreToRy. 
Chapter, Sixth 1000, ‘With Illustrations, Feap. sve. ss, SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON 


cloth. THE OLD TESTAMENT. Publishing Monthly. Price 4d. 


Ninth 1000. 
Sixth 1000. 
Eighth enlarged Edi- 





London: JOHN F. SHAW, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORKS BY HOPE AND CO, 





EXPOSURE OF OUR SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM. 
Immediately, at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. 
LIFE. 


REVELATIONS OF SCHOOL 


By CANTAB. 


Immediately will be published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


CONTRASTED WITH THOSE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
And the most celebrated Warriors of Ancient and Modern Times. 


By A PENINSULAR AND WATERLOO OFFICER, 
Author of “ Military Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,” &¢. &c. 


ITI. 
NEW WORK BY ROSE ELLEN TEMPLE. 


Will be ready on Thursday, at the Libraries, in One Volume, post 8yo. 


REAL AND IDEAL: 


A Tale. 
By ROSE ELLEN TEMPLE, 


“The Idler Reformed,” Charlotte Corday,” * 


LY, 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, price 10s. 


TURK AND THE HE BRE 


Or, The Rule of the Crescent. 
A STORY OF REAL EVENTS AND LIVING PERSONS. 
‘“‘And in the morning thou shalt say, would God it were evening; and in the evening, would God it were morning. 
For thy life shall hang in doubt before thee, from the morning even unto the evening.” 


Authoress of “The Young Authoress,” Elli the Ballet Girl,” &. &c. 


THE W; 


Vs 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


THE PIANISTS HANDBOOK: 


A Guide for the right Comprehension and Performance of our best Pianoforte Music. 
3y CARL ENGEL. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. | 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
HOPE and Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, 


Have resolved to CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM, until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that they Print in the first style, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted to their charge. 
Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LIFE of ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D., 
POET LAUREATE, &c., 


By CHARLES T. BROWNE. 
[Foolscap. On 21st November. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
Collected and Revised by Himself. 

(One thick medium octavo vol. 26th Vovember. 


THE SLAVE SON. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM NOY WILKINS. 
[Post octavo. Jn November. 


THE GOLD ROCKS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


And a GENERAL OUTLINE of the GOLD REGIONS of 
the WHOLE WORLD. With a Treatise on the Geology 
of Gold. By JOHN CALVERT, of Australia, Mineral 
Surveyor. 


{In one vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d Ina few days. 


THE WETHERBYS—FATHER 
AND SON; 


Or, SUNDRY CHAPTERS of INDIAN EXPERIENCE. By 
JOHN LANG. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 


[Foolscap. Ina few days. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE 
ARCADIA. 
By the late HENRY SOUTHERN, Esq., C.B. 
[Foolscap. Jn a few day. 


London: CHapmMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








DR. CUMMING 


On the Hew Cestament, 


Now complete in cloth, 5s. with Frontispiece, 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS 
ON ST. MATTHEW. 
By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


In the same Series, 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 
Complete. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


ST. MARK, 
Now publishing in Numbers. 
Recently published, 
THE CHURCH BEFORE THE 
FLOOD. 
New Edition. Fep. cloth gilt, 9s. 


THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; 


Or, Sketches of Patriarchal Times. A Companion 
Volume. (Jn Preparation. 


FORESHADOWS; 
Or, Lectures on our Lord’s Miracles and Parables. 
New Edition, with Illustrations, In 2 vols. fep. cloth, 9s. each 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 
New Editions, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
Index, &c. Sixteenth Thousand. 3 vols. fep. cloth gilt, 
9s. each, 


PROPHETIC STUDIES ; 


Or, Lectures on Daniel the Prophet. Ninth Thousand. 
Fep. cloth gilt, 9s. 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 
Second Edition. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 


A Companion Volume. 
(Jn Preparation. 


IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD ? 
Ninth Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 


OUR FATHER. 
Fourth Edition. With gilt edges, 3s. 


ArTHUR HALL, Virtus, and Co., 





London; HOPE and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


25, Paternoster-row. 
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ON THURSDAY, THE dru OF JANUARY 1854, WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE TWOPENCE, 
THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF WORKS 


ENTITLED 


ORRS CIRCLE OF THE 


SCIENCES; 


CONSISTING OF 


SHORT TREATISES ON THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL PURSUITS; 


WITH NUMEROUS 


ILLUSTRATIVE 


ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 








Messrs. W. S. ORR and Co. have to announce the early publication, in WEEKLY NUMBERS, of a Series of short 
Treatises, which will include every useful and attractive section of human acquirement, whether Scientific, Practical, or 


Descriptive ; and will be issued at a price so moderate as to place them within the reach of every member of the com- 


munity. 

It will be the aim of the Editor to render this Publication a key to those 
treasures of knowledge, and a guide to those habits of thought, by which 
the people at large may rise to the position of sound thinkers, and of well- 
informed and accomplished citizens. These Treatises, however, will not 
be confined to the higher branches of useful knowledge; for in them every 
subject, the discussion of which may tend to the instruction of the com- 
munity, and assist in ameliorating the condition of the people, will be 
successively brought under notice. Sanitary laws for the preservation of 
health will be laid down; the theory and practice of ventilation examined; 
and the use and abuse of food and fermented liquors clearly set forth. 
The influence of trades and occupations upon the health and moral cha- 
racter of the artisan, and the extent to which he may be benefited by 
education, will be investigated and explained. The influences, also, of 
commerce and luxury upon the mental and moral powers of the wealthy 
classes will be considered; and a clear and easily understood, yet, at the 
same time, comprehensive explanation of the philosophy of daily life, and 
of the phenomena which meet us at every moment of our existence, will 
be laid before the reader. 


Nor will this series of works consist of mere dry abridgments of books 
of Science and Natural History, or of minute details of Art processes; 
but, as far as may be attainable, they will exhibit the fundamental prin- 
ciples and characteristic features of every subject of which they treat. 
Thus, without fatiguing the attention of the reader with particulars which 
he cannot turn to good account, it will be possible to instil into his mind 
just conceptions of the true bearings of the several departments of know- 
ledge brought under his consideration. 

Although every subject will be treated ina philosophic spirit, yet it will 
not be forgotten that the work is designed for popular use; and there- 
fore the editor and the various contributors will endeavour to clothe the 
whole series, and the Scientific Treatises especially, in simple language, 
so as to render them easy introductions to practical studies. 

To carry the design into effect, assistance has been obtained from 





eminent scientific men; and the editor has the satisfaction of announcing 
among the contributors to the first year’s volumes the names of Professor 
OWEN, of the Royal College of Surgeons; Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, 
Bart.; Professors ANSTED and TENNANT, of King’s College; the 
Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and 
Professor YOUNG, Examiner in Mathematics at the University of 
London. Every confidence, therefore, may be placed in the publication, 
as regards its soundness of principle, its extent of information, and its 
accordance with the results of the latest researches and discoveries. 


Amid so great a variety of subjects as these Works will embrace, there 
are some which must involve references to the very foundations of philo- 
sophie speculation; and it is, proper, therefore, to indicate the path which, 
in this respect, will invariably be pursued. As regards physical science, 
while these Works will inculcate the Baconian rule,—that nothing in the 
phenomena themselves but uniform law is discoverable,—they will sedu- 
lously maintain the doctrine that Nature does manifest the existence of a 
Lawgiver as well as a law—of a Personal Omnipotence superior to law— 
of a Creator who made the Universe by his Fiat, and sustains it by His 
Power. Under the psychological and physiological departments, there 
will be ample opportunities of pointing out the essential first principles of 
man’s belief; and the effect of these principles, in connection with the 
phenomena of living nature, in leading him to a knowledge of the science 
of Teleology, or that which relates to the power and the wisdom of a 
Personal Omnipotence. 


During the first year three or four volumes will be completed. The 
respective subjects will not be issued in consecutive weeks; but the 
paging of each series will be continuous:—so that the whole, when col- 
lected at the end of the year, will form separate Volumes, with Title- 
pages, Prefaces, Tables of Contents, and Indices—each Volume being a 
distinct work on NaturaLt Puitosornuy, on the Two Great Divisions 
or Naturat History, and on the MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 





The following Summary will convey some idea of the General Arrangement of Subjects to be published during the First year :~ 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Properties of Matter. 


Mechanics and the Nature of Machines. Animals. 


General Zoology. 


, Teeth of Animals, as introductory to Natural History. 
Voice and Speech, as distinguished from the Cries of 


Precious Stones, Marble, Spars, Alabasters, and 
other Ornamental Minerals, Building Stones, &c. 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


Statics and Dynamics. 
Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 
Pneumatics. 

Acoustics, 


Optics: the Nature and Properties of Light, the | 
Anatomy and Physiology of Vision, and Optical | 


Instruments. 
Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism. 
Astronomy, Physical and Applied. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 
The Principal Forms of the Skeleton. 


The Vertebrata: Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes. 

The Invertebrata: Insects, Crustacea, Arachnida, 
Mollusca, including Conchology, Radiata. 

Botany, General and Applied. 

| Structure of Plants. 

Peculiar Classes of Plants, as the Grasses, &c. 

Geographical Distribution of Plants. 

Geology, including the Earth’s Surface, Nature and 
Arrangement of Rocks, Fossil Remains, Minerals 
used in Building, Metals and Mines, Mineral Fuel, 
&e. 

Crystallography. 

Mineralogy, General and Applied, including the 





Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Logarithms. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

Spherical Trigonometry. 

Mensuration and Practical Geometry. 

Geometrical Drawing. 

Conic Sections. 

Differential Calculus. 

Integral Calculus. 

Applications of Differential and Integral Calculus to 
Physical Problems. 

Theory and Solution of Numerical Equations, &c. &e. 


These subjects, however, and all others of the series, will be critically and scientifically arranged,—each occupying its proper 
Place in the “CrrcLe oF THE ScrENcEs ;” and, by the aid of copious Analytical Indices, combining all the advantages 0 an 


Encyclopedia, as works of reference, without the irksome repetition which alphabetical arrangements necessarily involve. 





On the First of December, the Introductory Treatise, 


“ON THE NATURE, CONNECTION, AND USES OF THE GREAT DEPARTMENTS OF 


HUMAN KNOWLEDGE,” 


Will be issued ; but the Publication of the Work itself will not commence until January 1854. 
AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, 


Ist NOVEMBER 1853. 


*Orr’s Circle of the Sciences” can be supplied by every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


W, S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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NEW Ww oR | GOWERBY’'S ENGLISH BOTAN MENTOR 


FIRST EDITION, ROYAL OCTAVO. 


. rr ‘ The few remaining Copies of this Work, forming thirty-six volumes, | 
, L wD ‘ VAY. nd containing 2592 plates full coloured, in nambers, at 25. per copy; Na Py ? 
PUBLISHED THIS I | sublished ao andl ibegiated ail babaemeds — oe LIF E ASS U R ANC i C OM P ANY, 
enc Joun E, SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth mee : F : 
Now Publis ofan g to Sul bers, in 2400, cag ul 8vo. pages, with No. 2 4; OLD BROAD- STR EET, LONDON. 
° ed Bunn in America. 2 vols. cent surveys, price 30s. 
A. Alte : YOST OFFIC E ‘LONDON DIRECTORY for | —__>— 


1854. The work is printed in entirely new type, from the 


7s - . ‘aston and Glasgow Letter Foundry, and has been so greatly ex- PRESIDENT. 

2. Professor Creasy on the English | pied tit the * Street Directory” contains 130,802 distinct names of | Iiis Grace the DUKE of RUTLAND, K.G. THEN t 
Constitution. 9s. 6d. hese will be found correctly classified in all the ¢ arertnipel WHEN 
“Con : * Trades, ” and “Ce all « VIcE-PRESIDEN : ey: Literatur 
3. Art thur tnagon's Ltn kAiL..:.CmC eS eet | The RightHon. the EARL FITZWILL TAM, K.G., F.R.S., F.S.A, yagi 

s. 6d. ‘Battersea, Bow, Bri , Bromley “wi sex), Cambe' — Cam- | TRUSTEES. " 
— oe + 4 ; - cokes ige-heath, Clapham-road, Dalston, Deptford, Hackney, H + : The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sydney. pranch e: 
4, James | iS Smith s Lights and Shadows | 1084: Kentish T: ses las "ted maps The Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M. P. of a may 


Wandsworth-r c. are @ tig ar * great metropolis, : 
of Artist Life. 10s. 6d. caukan wath shoul wbviousl cdnded taney Divvciaes of Lanioan The Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutto ality” 
In the * P¢ i irectory,’ therefore, the inhabitants of these places Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., MP. pitaiity 
5 7 e ra’ appear in all th I ical lists, so that the residence and calling of | ‘ av set { 
"45 Dr. Lieber on Self Government. any one e instant Diet poral seacager sp age sac i ell Directors. may set 
5s. 


| may be This renders the work one of the most useful that can CuHarrMan.—Sir John Dean Pau!, Bart. Ls patre 
be poss 1agined for every purpose of metropolitan life.”— Observer. 


6. The Life and Remains of Theodore Nov. 13, sis , ’ Derury-CHAIRMAN —George Berkeley Harrison, Esq. with a I 


> i i . f tobert Makin Bates, Esq. Sir Wm. Gore Ouseley, K.C.B 
‘The ‘ Post Office Directory’ has long been the wonder of the pub- | Robert Me : : : : e} ‘ 
Hook. 5s. lishing world—a monument of private enterprise anc nious labour | William CharlesCaldwell, Esq. | Lieut.-Gen. Harry Phomson. Highnes 


wholly without parallel.”—Morning Herald, Nov. 4, 1 | Samuel Whitfield Daukes, Esq. | Capt. Wetherall, R.N. inder M 
. The H on. Mrs. Norton’s Undying | “The indices are very numerous, and immensely facilitate reference Sir George Graham Otway, Bart. , 


yt 2s. 6 | ies the various subdivisions of the book.’"—Morning Advertiser, Nov. 4, 
And, just ready, 


Spain to his Nephews at Home. 


aoa : on the 
Puysician.—Protheroe Smith, M.D. q ,9) 
| a. Deserves much praise for the aceuracy which pervades ft, and for SurcEon.—Barnard Wight Holt, Esq. F.R.C.S. niatae ¢ 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 


TTS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Wen the ex-Lord Mayor, Mr. Cratuts, asked 
Literature and Art to take tea with him at the Man- 
sion-house, some of the professors of the former 
branch expressed great indignation at the patronage 
of a mayor, and kept aloof from the “ splendid hos- 
pitality” of the scene. Those thin-skinned gentlemen 
may set themselves at ease now, when lo! Mr. CHa.- 
us patronises his Royal Highness Prince ALBERT 
with a Hyde-park statue movement; and his Royal 
Highness, if he do not accept, gives no sign of wincing 
under Mr. C.’s condescension. Since the discussion 
on the question ‘Ought CromweLt to have a 
Statue?” the Literary World has not been so pro- 
foundly agitated by any sculptural controversy ; the 
Times and Examiner unite to denounce the move- 
ment as sycophantish; and here and there an angry 
newpaper correspondent uses very strong language, 
and very plain English indeed. When the Railway- 


} 
; Czar Nicno.as (before he took to quoting from the 


Psalms in his manifestos) made the poet PusuKin 


! 
(who did not much relish the office) a “ gentleman of 


King had fallen from his throne and high estate, Mr. | 


THoMAS CARLYLE brought out an extremely indig- 
nant Latter-Day Pamphlet Hudson's Statue: 
why does not that eminent writer, under opposite 


on 


circumstances, now bring out a Last Day Pamphlet 
on “ Prince ALBERT’S Statue ?” 

The Last Fruit off an Old Tree is the title of Mr. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’s new work—a collection 
of recent scraps, gathered from far and near. Does 
the veteran writer intend, by such a title, to signify 
that he is making his farewell bow to the Literary 
World? Ah! we shall have more “last fruit,” as 
long as there are Czars to fight Sultans, and sycophants 
to propose statues to royal personages. “A few days 
ago,” says Mr. LAnpor in his new book, “ I received 
a most courteous invitation to be named on a 
mittee for erecting a statue toJenner. It was im- 
possible for me to decline it; and equally was it im- 
possible to abstain from the observations which I am 
now about to state. I recommended that the statue 
should be placed before a public hospital, expressing 
my sense of impropriety in confounding so great a 
benefactor of mankind, in any street or square, or 
avenue, with the Dismemberer of America and his 
worthless sons. Nor would I willingly see him among 
the worn-out steam engines of parliamentary debates. 

. . Shall we never see the day when OLiver 
and WiLur1AM mount the chargers of CHARLES and 
GrorGeE, and when a royal swindler is superseded by 
the purest and most exalted of our heroes, BLAKE?” 
Then the austere Atheneum, commenting on this 
passage, adds—‘‘ Thoughts like these are growing 
familiar to many minds beyond the hills that overhang 
Bath "—where abides the veteran republican. Sin- 
gular inconsistency! This is the very journal that 
greeted with fulsome flattery the announcement of 
the new statue-movement. ‘ Considering,” said the 
Atheneum, “the ready response of men of all ranks 
and parties, and the liberal way in which promises of 
assistance arise at the head-quarters of the com- 
mnittee, there is ample ground for anticipating the 
collection of such a fund as will not merely procure 
a statue of the Prince, who was the presiding genius 
at our new Olympian emulation—the rivalry of 
science and industry—but a grand work of art, a 
work worthy of being charged to future generations 
with the story of our times in its most consummate 
and beautiful expression.” What mighty fine writing ! 
Perhaps, however, to future generations, the most 
memorable incident in the ‘“ story of our time ” will be 
that, just after an enormous jubilee in honour of the 
peace and industry of the world—the peace became a 
general war, and the industry struck,—nominally for 
higher wages, but really out of profound discontent 
With its whole relation to the world around it. “ Ten 
per cent. and no surrender” was inscribed on the 
banners of the Preston operatives — probably the 
most singular in hoc signo vincetis ever known or 
heard of—‘‘ charged with the story of our time in its 
not most consummate and beautiful expression ! ” 

Why should English literary men recommend the 
erection of statues to living English royal person- 
ages? What have living English royal personages 
done for them and their order? Yawned at Shak- 
spere performed at Windsor under the auspices of 
Mr. Cuartes Kean, made Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON 
Poet-Laureate, and the author of Pelham a baronet! 
Lovuts-Paitrere had Turers and Guizor for his 
Prime Ministers: well, perhaps we shall live to see 
like honours bestowed on GLADSTONE and Disrastt! 
The Kine of Prussta tried his blandishments on 
HerRWeEGA and FrEILIGRATH : here we had Mr. 
Hepwortu Drxon missioned to Lancashire to “ ex- 
plain the object” of the Great Exhibition. It was 
the same monarch that made Bunsen his Minister of 
Education—an office the functions of which in this 
country devolve upon Lord Jonn Russetr. The 








com- | 


the chamber:” and here Dr. Lyon PLAYFAIR occu- 
pies a similar post. Who would grumble ? 
“Oh! we are a practical people, and don't want 


literary men, except to amuse us: we can do very well 
without intellect. Supply and demand will regulate 
the lowest element of our financial existence. Mr. 


Corrock and Mr. Brown will always procure us 
ample relays of members of Parliament. We have 
at least one ‘divinely-gifted man’ at the head of 
affairs —Mr. CHANCELLOR of the ExcueQquver; and 


one poet to hymn the praises of royalty—Mr. ALFRED 
TENNYSON ; and, as an expounder of ‘the Laws of 
Gop,’ we have a certain nobleman zealous in behalf 
of good farming.” Very good, friends; ’tis well you 
are satisfied. But the whole thing is breaking up ; 
and Mr. Coprock and Mr. Brown are on their last 
ers. 

And yet the most thinking people have some right 
on their side. In the troubles of ’48, poets, histo- 
rians and pamphleteers, did not make first-rate gover- 
nors for France; nor were the German professors able 
to direct the storm which shook their fatherland in the 
same memorable year. The United States rejoice in 
a government of ‘public opinion,” shaped by the 
modern form of the man of letters, the newspaper 
editor. And with what result? The result is patent 
to all the world in the recent fact that the American 
ambassadorship to Paris is not only being sought for, 
but is possibly, they say, to be given to, the editor of 
the New York Herald, Mr. JamMEs Gorpon BENNETT! 
Expressive silence, muse his praise. 

In the general decay of the professions, and the de- 
cadence of old authority, what is to be done with the 
literary man? The present writer does not profess 
ability to give an answer. Between Louris Napo- 
LEON’s plan of shooting and deporting them—between 
that and the American plan of sending them as am- 
bassadors to Paris—perhaps there might be found some 
feasible middle course, if persons in authority cared 
to look for it. 


RAMBLES IN THE BY-WAYS 
LITERATURE. 


(Continued from p. 560.) 


OF 


Tue Frenchman, Herbinot, counsellor at the Chatelet 
in the seventeenth century, had conceived the pro- 


ject of a vast etymological dictionary, in which, after 


having sought to prove that all the French words 
were derived from the Greek, he attempted to prove 
that they all proceeded from the Hebrew. “Soon,” says 
De Boze, the French writer and archeologist, “the 
unfortunate man’s brain having perfectly 
turned by dwelling so long on this prodigious number 
of crabbed etymological niceties, he at last fei! into 
a state of hopeless insanity ; and having, as he said 
himself, no need of any other food save his Greek 
and Hebrew roots, he obstinately refused to take any 
sort of nourishment, and at last died of starvation.” 
The deaths of certain individuals killed on the 
field of battle have been enveloped with mystery. 
For instance, it is affirmed that it was not from the 
enemy’s ranks proceeded the shots which killed 
Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Lutzen, and 
Charles XIL. in the trenches of Frederickshall. The 
first, as it is generally supposed, was assassinated by 


become 





Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe Lauenburg, who 
afterwards passed into the service of Austria; the 


second, who was found with his hand still firmly 
grasping the hilt of his sword—an evident sign that 
he had been attacked at close quarters.—was stricken 
by a hand which to this day has remained unknown. 

The death of the Comte de Soissons, killed at the 
battle of La Marfée, is no less singular. His army 
had put to flight the royal troops. ‘‘ After the com- 
bat,” says Montglat, ‘‘he was viewing at a distance 
the complete overthrow and rout of the French in the 
midst ot his domestics, when all at once he fell from 
his horse stone dead, without anyone being able to 
discover from what quarter the blow which killed him 
had proceeded, for none of those surrounding him 
were ever able to give a clear account of the matter. 
All that they could say was, that they had heard a 
shot fired, and that they saw a horseman and 
their master at the same instant fall from his saddle ; 
that they discovered a wound in his forehead; and 
that his face was burned with the powder—an in- 
dubitable proof that he had been fired at at point blank 
distanee. The mysterious circumstances attending 
this death,” adds the chronicler, ‘‘ have never been 
cleared up, and have given rise to various op 
and speculations.” 

A very natural cause of the death of the Count has 
been found in the supposition that he might have 
accidentally killed himself while raising, as he 
was accustomed to do, the visor of his helmet with 
the pistol which he held in his hand. But this ex- 
planation was insuflicient to satisfy people’s minds at 
an epoch when it was the custom to make Cardinal 
Richelieu responsible for all the deaths which occurred 
happily for himself. It has been then imagined that 
the Comte de Soissons was assassinated by order of 
the minister. The Memoirs of the Abbé Arnaud con- 
tain a very curious anecdote on this subject. 

“One day,” says he, “that I was on guard at 
Verdun, at the gate which bears the name of La | 


pass, 


1nions 


| 





————— — 
Porte « Chaussée, there arrived ty liers, who 
gave us the first tidings t! ba f Seda 
Every one knows what took place there, and how that 
Monsieur le Cardinal was led for t l i 


curred when he was t that M. le Comte de Soissons 


ld 








had been killed tl ; but I have never met 
anyone who \ acquainted with a cert pa 
lar which I now about to relate, and which Ly 
give rise to reflections touching the death of th 
Count, of which so much has been spoken with so 
little certainty. One of those izents whom M. des 


Noyers employed in ex cuting vari m S 
and who used to bring casi n ill 


dun, to pay our men, told me one day 


missions, 
y to Ver- 
that, two 


us money o¢ 





or three months subsequent to the loss of this 

battle, M. des Noyers sent for him, and directed him 

to repair, on a certain day and hour indicated, with a 
, 


ills for a still 





very large sum of money in 
higher amount, to a cert par mountain of 
Doncherry, at the foot of a cross, f whence a view 
is obtainable of the entire city; informing him that 
he would there see a man dre ling upon 
a black horse, that this man would aecost him, and 
that he was to give him all the money he should de- 
mand. The agent was there at the appointed time. 
The man in black shortly afterwards appeared: he 
inquired of the agent if he had not an order to pay 

money; the agent replied in the affirma- 
tive, and asked him in return if he 


gold 





essed in mo 








him some 








would be satisfied 
with so much (I do not recollect the precise sum). 
The horseman told him that this was not rh, and 
that he would require so much. The agent gave him 
what he demanded, and they separated; and since then 
they have not met, nor has the agent ever been able 
to learn any tidings of his strange client. This ad- 
venture is, in my opinion, worthy of serious consi- 
deration, as so great a recompe! mly have 
been given for some important service.” 

It has been stated by me writers, that when 
Charles II]. of Spain ascended the threne in 1759, 
his brother Ferdinand VI. was still alive. They re- 
late that, this last sovereign having fallen into a state 
of insanity, the Queen Dowager, Elizabeth Farnese, 
second wife of Philip V., secretly induced the Cortes 
and the grandees to substitute for Ferdinand, 
was only her son-in-law, her own son Charles, then 
I Ferdinand was secretly trans- 


enol 








by sc 


who 


King of the two Sicilies. 
ported to the convent of the Casa del Camp 
a magnificent funeral ceremony was perfor? 


his supposed remains; and he is believed to | 
eat. They add that ¢ 


», whilst 
1ed over 
ve lived 
iarles IIT. 









some 


years in this ret 








used frequently to disappear while out g, and, 
having on one occasion been followed by some in- 
quisitive courtiers, was perceived conversing in the 
convent garden with a man whom they at once 
recognised for Ferdin: " 

Many curious anecdotes have been related respeet- 
ing the last moments of « in well-known or emi- 


We know that 








nent personages. in France, during 
the seventeenth | eighteenth centuries, it was con- 
sidered quite the to leave the world with a bon 





iders with 
may be 
orians. 





mot upon the lips. I 
a few out of the many exam] 
found in the memoirs of contemporary 

Saint Gelais, it is said, played on the lute and sang 
Latin verses just before dying; the Emperor Leo- 
pold I. had a concert performed beside his death-bed ; 
the celebrated Freneh Madame Favart, who 








actress 








died in 1772, at her las mposed and set to 
music her own epitaph ; Yvetaux had a 
saraband performed at his i der, as he 
said, that his soul might ntly into 
eternity. 

“They say,” writes Tallema ix, “ that 
Malherbe, an hour before his dé nly roused 
himself from a deep stupor, to correct his hostess 
—who acted as his nurse—in a word which she had 


made use of, and which, in his opinion, was not good 















French; and, on being reproved by his confessor for 
thinking of such topi t such at replied that 
he could not help it—that he was desirous of main- 
taining to his death the purity of the French lan- 
guage.” Malherbe was a strange man in many 
respects, and had some sing Ife usually 
lodged in a furnished apartment, which, like most 
places of the kind, was not over-well stocked with 
chairs, tables, &c.; indeed, he had seldom more than 
three or four of the fi ¢ articles of furniture in his 
room. If anybody called on him when these were 
occupied, he would shout out thi h tl 1 door, 
—‘‘ Wait a few minute ] irs 





at present.” The meth was a 
to correct his domesti l of ment 
used to allow him ten n, ul 


in tl > 
Ih THOSE 


which was considered a ectabl 
days, and also twenty ert 
domestic failed in any duty, Malherbe would lecture 
him in the following strain: “ My friend, when one 
offends one’s master, one offends God; and when one 
offends God, one must, in order to obtain absolution 
of one’s sin, fast and give alms. It is for this reason 
that I shall now retain five sous of your board-wages, 
which sum I shall bestow for you in 
in expiation of your sins.” He hs 3, a 
not very agreeable, habit of coughing and spitting 
while reciting his which led the Chevalier 
Marini to remar} that he never beheld so moist a 
man, or so dry a poet. 

(To be ce 
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vear. Wh er this 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences: being an Ex- 
position of the Principles of the Cours de Philo- 
sophie Positive of Auguste Comte. By G. H. 
Lewes. London: Henry G. Bohn. (Scientific 
Library.) 1853. 

Mr. Lewes has conferred a very questionable 
boon on the public by introducing this book to 
its notice. It professes to be an “attempt to 
popularise the leading ideas of the greatest 
thinker of modern times.” We can see in it 
little more than a reproduction of the most 
familiar topics of modern infidelity. But we 
should be doing neither the teacher nor. the 
apostle justice, if we did not state what seems 
to us the fair substance of their gospel, while we 
dispute its authenticity and soundness. 

What the old French materialists were to the 
eighteenth century, Comte and many others of 
his contemporaries are to the nineteenth. Their 
school is not a creation, but a continuation and a 
development. It has changed hands—taken a 
new name—and adopted new views and new 
studies, to meet, as the advertisements say, “ the 
requirements of the age.” The old French 
philosophy fell in that mad age when the heads 
of aristocrats and philosophers were tumbled 
pell-mell in the sawdust of the basket of the 
guillotine. Who would have thought that blood 
to be fruitful of life? Who would have looked for 
the new pheenix-—like, but different—springing 
from the mingled pollutions of decapitated 
feudalisms and effete socialisms? Louis Qua- 
torze and Louis Quinze had visited the sins of 
themselves and their forefathers not more surely 
on their unlucky descendant, than Voltaire and 
Helvetius had worked out their own posthumous 
reductio ad absurdum in the wretched fate of 
Condorcet and the Girondists. But history is a 
cycle. French monarchy has become, for the 
time, an exploded indignity; but French empire 
as the self-chosen panacea of eight millions—a 
distinction, with a difference for the worse, it 
may be said. Possibly so; but, however that 
may be, it is equally clear to us that French 
philosophy, during the last sixty years, has 
been following pretty much the same rotatory 
transit ; and, while we profess our total in- 
ability to see the substantial distinction be- 
tween the Materialism which M. Comte discards, 
and the Positivism which he advocates, we must 
also profess a corresponding inability to see how 
the new philosophy, if it be new, is likely to 
make us wiser or better, or, in Carlyle-language, 
turn out a furthersome veracity more than the 
old. 

But, if we cannot congratulate M. Comte on 
the novelty of his doctrines, perhaps we may do 
so on their antiquity. There is a strange odd 
flavour of Lucretian atomism about them: a 
very venerable heathenish sort of Illuminism, 
reminding us, almost too humorously for the 
sober seriousness of the subject, of the conjunc- 
tion of casual bricks and casual lime in Rejected 
Addresses. We have a law of gravitation, it is 
true, which M. Comte can use, but which Lucre- 
tius could not. Here, then, is the triumph of 
modern science; see how much we have done in 
2000 years. The poor heathen had to put up 
with Chance, and the self-productive principle of 
a Venus Genitrix, or an universal Pan. The 
modern philosopher finds out a Law; why should 
he be so superfluous as to look for a Law Giver? 

For M. Comte tells us, and Mr. Lewes also 
tells us, that things are: that there really is a 
Heaven above us, although not quite that of the 
theologians. There is an universe, beyond all 
doubt they say, studded with myriads of plane- 
tary systems, more or less resembling our own. 
They are no phantasmata: no Berkeleian doubts 
as to their materiality haunt the minds of the 

ositive and untranscendental experimentalist. 
here is also an earth-—-our earth—on which 

bipeds, called men, possessing the highest animal 
development, walk, and wonder—from curious in- 
fancy unto unresolved old age—what they are. 

There are none of your German cobwebs—airy fila- 

ments of tobacco-steeped students—in the strong 

and palpable inductions of M. Comte. As far as 

the five senses go, his faith is the perfection of a 

creed. No dark eclipse—no agonising suspense— 

crosses the placid path of his intuitive convic- 








tions on these matters. But when the eye does 
not see, nor the ear hear, nor the hand feel, nor 
the developed instinct appreciate; then neither 
M. Comte, nor Mr. Lewes apparently, can under- 
stand how the heart of man can be weak enough 
to dream of any other philosophy. 

Both gentlemen wage hot war with the meta- 
physicians, or, let us call them once for all, the 
transcendentalists. And here we can hardly help 
smiling to see a genuine bit of human nature 
peeping out—such a bit as Mr. Thackeray would 
revel in. It reminds us of that part of Mr. 
Macaulay’s History, where James is described as 
making almost common cause with the Dissenters, 
in order to combine them with the Roman Catho- 
lics against the English Church. M. Comte does 
not like theologians; but he positively abominates 
transcendentalists.* There is more than the 
odium theologicum in the critical jealousy with 
which Mr. Lewes surveys that dangerous class 
which will not swear by Locke, and which would 
confine even Bacon himself to the strict limits of 
his own physical domain. As for pure Theism 
and a designing and beneficent First Cause—nous 
avons changé tout cela. We thought of something 
of the sort in our cradles; and our mothers and 
schoolmasters used to make us learn it by heart, 
and beat us well if we did not know it. But 
when we became smart young men—up toa thing 
or two, we should rather think—then we had got 
over our religious measles, and found it very 
pleasant and conducive to our own self-respect 
to toss a doubt to and froin canvassing secondary 
causes. If we gave up the origin of evil, it was 
only to set about solving the origin of matter. 
And precious simpletons you were for your pains, 
say Messrs. Comte and Lewes; and, indeed, on 
this latter head we are more than half disposed to 
agree with them. 

But passing by the high and awful mystery of 
monotheism—not deigning even to allude to the 
pure and humanising religion of Locke and 
Newton and Arnold: leaving it at best a terrible 
doubt whether they hold to either—they join 
issue at once with the transcendentalists, and say— 
Let us have no more of this barren verbiage 
about final and proximate causes: “the true 
positive spirit consists in always substituting the 
study of /aws for that of causes; the how for the 
why.” This is the cardinal tenet of the “new” 
philosophy. But is itnew? Who does not know 
that Aristotle told us long since not to trouble 
ourselves about the 3.07, as long as we could get 
the ér1? What does it contain which has not 
been said, again and again, by every man of 
science from Bacon downwards? 

If the philosophy of Comte had been merely a 
scientific commentary on this text, we should 
have had little to object to it, and, probably, 
much to praise. There are remarks on astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and vital dynamics in this book, 
a tithe of which would be enough to show that he 
and his English exponent have physical minds, if 
we may use the phrase, of the highest order. A 
distinct treatise by either, on any one of the many 
physical topics which are touched on, would, 
doubtless, be a work of mark and note. Even on 
the delicate and perplexing theory of organic 
development we would listen to them respect- 
fully, and dissent, if we did dissent, with doubt 
and self-distrust. But how is it possible to reason 
calmly or even seriously with men who, while 
they disclaim all @ priori argument, start with 
assumptions which dethrone the Deity, destroy 
the immateriality and distinct essence of spirit, 
and dogmatically base all knowledge on ex- 
perience, and all experience on sensation and the 
disputable philosophy of Locke? We cannot 
here help the unsavoury thought of the shoe- 
maker beyond his last; or of the anti-climax of 
an Anti-Corn-law League coming out as a Peace 
Society. Physics are not metaphysics. Don’t 
smile at the truism, gentlemen; for you seem to 
have forgotten it. There is an old book which 
says there are bodies celestial as well as terrestrial. 
Even according to your own views, it is at least 
conceivable ; and you have given us nothing but 
innuendoes to disprove the theory. You will keep 
to the world of matter, we think, if you are wise; 
and there we shall always be happy to listen to 





* The former, he thinks, eannot hurt him; the latter may. 
And so in a later part of his work he throws the one a sop of 
natural religion ; but no quarter is offered to the other. 








you. You are rather of the earth—in fact, not 
to mince matters, you are decidedly and ex- 
clusively earthy. “ Rift the hills, and roll the 
waters, flash the lightnings, weigh the sun,” and 
all that sort of thing, as much as you like, and 
count on our very best thanks for your trouble; but 
do not tempt us to break good manners in honest 
indignation, and to quote the discite non temnere 
divos against you. 

The truth is, that M. Comte is the victim, to 
some extent, of his own ingenious theory; and, 
if he bends his facts to suit it, as he undoubtedly 
does, his excuse must be the common one of 
paternity. That theory amounts to this: that 
there are three stages of transition in the psycho- 
logical history of man—the Theological or Super- 
natural, the Metaphysical, and the Positive. 
Infancy corresponds to the first; youth to the 
second ; mature and sinewy manhood to the third. 
Thus it is in individuals ; but so it has also been, 
he says, in the growth of successive generations. 
He points to the primitive world of the East, and 
sees in it nothing but the infantile creeds of Fe- 
tichism and Polytheism. He passes on, and notices 
the same essential spirit paramount, but refined 
to the vague spiritualities of monotheism. Then 
begins the second epoch, when the growing 
yearning for the definite sought in vain for its 
solution in scholasticism and Aristotle. The 
child is growing up ; at length he walks with the 
certain form and step of man. He is fairly 
wearied of these futile efforts to understand 
the unintelligible. 

Confidence is the law of youth: compromise 
that of manhood. He comes down from the 
rarified atmosphere where he has been breathing 
the finer gases of the cloud—he sets his foot 
firmly on the earth, to which attraction fixes it, 
and begins anew with the analysis and combina- 
tion of the simplest elements. This, says M. 
Comte, is the moral transition of every educated 
mind ; and this, he also says, is the microcosm of 
the progressive social world of the last six thou- 
sand years. We deny the fact; we deny that the 
annals of science will furnish any induction large 
enough to support so sweeping a proposition. 
The positive tendencies of the last century and a 
half have indeed marred half their inherent vir- 
tue, by extending their sensuous philosophy to 
subjects to which its founders never intended it 
to apply. For positivism itself is not a finality, 
but only a transition. Or, if a permanent state, 
then is it one still more lamentably imperfect 
than either of its introductory phases. Youth 
may sober from generosity to prudence, and from 
prudence to senile avarice. But who shall dare 
to call that last state more perfect than the first ? 
The perfect man is he who grafts new experiences 
on old sentiments and convictions ; and so so- 
ciety will be no doubtful loser if, in the progress 
of principles, it can only purchase material ad- 
vancement by the sacrifice of spiritual beliefs. 


We turn willingly from these fundamental 
theories of Comte, where we can hardly censure 
too strongly, to others which we can praise con- 
scientiously. In fact, if the reader has only moral 
strength and charity enough to treat the un-posi- 
tive portions of this work as extraneous eccen- 
tricities, which they really are, he will find the 
whole book, and the latter part in particular, well 
worthy of the speculation of a leisure hour. The 
subordination of the sciences to each other, and 
their intrinsic unity, is a striking idea, which is 
well worked out. The connection of inorganic 
and organic physics is ingeniously traced; as is 
also the progressive history of matter from the 
lowest primitive inertia, up to the highest and 
most stirring sphere of life. But when animal 
existence is reached, and the familiar theory of 
development carried to its fullest extent, Mr. 
Lewes finds himself obliged to apologise for his 
author, who, with the aid of Biology alone, pushes 
on at once to the climax of his doctrines—Soci- 
ology. But Gall and Spurzheim are required, in 
the opinion of Mr. Lewes, to furnish physiolo- 
gical data for reconstructing society. And so 
wecome to the last part of the work, which draws 
a very fair picture of the antagonistic dynamics 
of the day, and the absorption of the old philo- 
sophies in the industrial element. 

The rightful subordination of labour to em- 
ployment is asserted; and it seems to be admitted 
that the great capitalists must and ought to be 
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the influential and governing classes of a country. 
This position isa legitimate deduction from positiv- 
jsm, but it is also, we think, not the weakest argu- 
ment of its fallacy asa totality. And so the com- 
mentary of Mr. Lewes ends with a chapter which 


discards Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, as | 


having had their day; and yet which, finding it 
necessary, after destroying existing superstitions, 
to set up something in their place, proposes to us 
an unintelligible something which he calls, not a 
religion of Reason—no, there are disagreeable revo- 
lutionary reminiscences of that—buta religion of 
humanity, the worship of a Collective Life, which is 


calledan tre Supréme. Thus it alwaysis;and thus | 


after all, according to the old maxim, these gentle- 
men must end by inventing the Creator whom they 
start with denying. 

Let us add this one word. If we really want 
a new philosophy, let it be one of fusion—not, like 
this, one of extinction and experimental construc- 
tion. Theology, Metaphysics, and Positivism, 
are distinct but real and amalgamable entities. 
Strange that we cannot reverence and cultivate 
all. At present Positivism has tainted our phi- 
losophy as much as philosophy had previously 
tainted our theology. We have fallen from 
Scylla to Charybdis—from Aristotle to Bacon, 
as before we fell from God to Aristotle. There 
is a reaction even now going on; and we believe 


the time is not far distant when this unnatural | grounds which may yet receive confirmation | 


disunion will cease, and these three constituent 
elements of science will return from 
hitherto prismatic state of separation into their 
normal unity. The joint action of soul, mind, 
and body make man; that of goodness, omni- 
science, and matter, the universe. For the rest, 
thebook is a clever one, with much 
matter and some bad logic. We cannot, indeed, 
think it with Mr. Lewes to be the philosophy; 
for, wanting the religion of a heart, and the ab- 
stract intellect of a soul—resting itself, as it also 
does, proudly and exclusively, on a theory of 
purely organic sensation and sympathy—we be- 
lieve it to be a tottering superstructure without 
afoundation. It will have its day perhaps; al- 
though it is said to have lost weight already in 
France. But so far as man lives by bread alone, 


and so far as physiology, cerebral phrenology and | 


experimental anatomy may be considered impor- 
tant parts, as they are unquestionably, of personal 
and political economy—so far we are disposed 
to give a qualified, though not a hearty welcome 
to such a book as this. 








SCIENCE. 


The Microscope, in its special Application to Vegeta- 
ble Anatomy and Physiology. By Dr. HERMANN 
Scuacut. Translated by Freperick Currey, 
Esq., M.A. Samuel Highley, Fleet-street. 

PoPpvLar writers on scientific subjects are apt to 

affect antithesis. When we take up a work on 

steam-navigation, we are usually doomed to wade 

through a dissertation on the British coracle, a 

treatise on the ship Argo, or at least a pen-and- 

ink sketch of the Great Harry. Would we learn 
something of the Electric Telegraph, Lunar Astro- 
nomy, or any subject involving natural science, 
and seek information from a popular book, it is 
certain we must read or skip much preliminary 
history or description, which, save by way of 
contrast, has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter in hand. Dr. Schacht sins in this respect 
like his fellows, initiating a treatise on the use of 
the microscope with “the starry heavens,” 

“illimitable space,” &e. &e. 

hend the necessity nor the reasonableness of such 

exordiums being set in the gateway like legen- 


dary monsters ; they are mere nuisances to the | 


student, and are, to our notions, altogether out 
of place. We feel we should render to this 


class of literature a similar service to that of the | 


young Hospitaller who slew the Rhodian dragon, 
could our protest on this pointfree the highways of 


science from this pest, and thus permit the pil- | 


grim to any special shrine, to pursue his way un- 


molested by the merits of others being dinned | 


into his ears. We are bound, however, to say 
that our protest is rather general than special, 


since this worthy German botanist, or rather his | 


translator, occupies himself exclusively in the 
second and subsequent chapters, with the micro- 
scope, and the declared subject-matter of his 
book. 

The very perfection of the microscopes of the 
present day but increases the liability of the 
observer to mistakes; for, as our author justly 
insists, 


their | 


good | 


We cannot compre- | 


| Seeing, as Schleiden very judiciously observes, is a 
difficult art; seeing with the microscope is yet more 
difficult, as it deprives our eyes of all assistance from 
the surrounding unmagnified objects, and thereby 
renders any comparison with them impossible... . . 
In microscopic observations two things must be re- 


with high powers, we see surfaces, not bodies. .... 


in their natural condition 

He further points to the necessity of study, and 
the systematic training of the eye and hand in 
the use of the microscope, as in the acquirement 
of any other art, in order to form a good and 
trustworthy observer. We may employ this 
| instrument well and wisely for the amusement 
both of ourselves and others, yet, if we would 
really use it, long and thorough practice and 
a systematic method of investigation is indis- 
pensable, since “work without method will seldom 
lead to any result.” 

Of the origin of the microscope we know but 
little ; indeed, in its simplest form, we may re- 
gard it as coéval with the use of lenses, with 
which we have good reason to suppose the As- 


plication ; so that were we to ascribe the discovery 
of the optical properties of glass and crystal to 
| the “cradle of the arts,” the conjecture rests on 


from the researches of those who devote them- 
selves with so much skill and energy to the dis- 


of all the remains of remote antiquity, the Egyp- 
tian. <A pair of spectacles is the simplest form 
of the microscope, enabling the eye, without con- 


| object to be seen. A “magnifying glass” is an 
adaptation of the same principle, carried to a fur- 


microscope in no wise differs in principle from 
a pair of spectacles or common magnifying glass. 
The improvements in the microscope, which have 
placed in the hands of the skilful observer an 
instrument wherewith he may pursue nature to 
| her most hidden recesses, are comparatively of 
recent date. Amongst those to whom this pro- 
gress is due, our English opticians and men of 
science stand pre-eminent. Wollaston, Holland, 
Varley, Pritchard, Lister, Brewster, Airy, Rams- 
den, Ross, and others, have contributed, each in 


his special department, to bring the English mi- | 


croscope to its present high degree of excellence ; 
which, ensuring, with proper care, accuracy of 
vision, has placed in the hands of men devoted to 
any special natural science a means of extending 
| their observations and knowledge in ever-widen- 
ing and seemingly limitless circles, and indeed 


| has given rise to a new division of scientific re- | 


search, that of Histology. 

Whether we view it as a matter of utility or of 
beauty, the adaptation of polarising apparatus to 
this instrument was a most happy invention ; 
conferring upon it additional value as a phi- 
losophical instrument and analyser. The gor- 
geousness of colour, inimitable by art, which 
polarized light lends to so many objects, must 


to the simple and captivating pursuit of micro- 
scopic research, and won them to an admiration 
and awe of the beauties and wonders of the minute 
things of the world, before unknown and unfelt. 
In connection with this application of polarised 
light to the microscope, we were glad to see a 


suggestion by Dr. Herapath of replacing the } 
,; medans to attend to their observatories, and to 


tourmaline, a stone difficult to obtain fit for the 
purpose, and consequently expensive when good, 
by crystals artificially formed and consisting 
mainly of iodine and quinine, which possess 
this polarising power in perfection. This, one of 


tbe most recent, promises to prove a valuable | 


| adaptation to the microscope; but it were vain 
| to attempt even to jot down the names of the 
| inventors and discoverers, who now, from day 
| to day, improve and put to such good use one of 
| the most ingenious and important instruments 
| ever constructed by the ingenuity and sagacity 
| of man. 

From this, the first number of Highley’s Library 
of Science and Art, we augur well of the series; 
the present work being that of a man whose mind 
is saturated with his subject, and who here lays 
before his readers the knowledge acquired by 
patient, systematic, and laborious investigation. 
We notice with special approbation the entire 
absence of what in this age of slang is terme 
“clap-trap.” Our author proceeds steadily with 
| his work; he shows you what to observe and how 
i to observe, inculcates the necessity of method 


~ 


membered :—1st. That in the microscope, especially | 


2nd. That we seldom see objects under the microscope | 


syrians were acquainted, a nation apparently rot | 
gifted with invention, although skilful in its ap- | 


covery and interpretation of the most interesting | 


fusing the vision, to approach more nearly to the | 


ther extent; and the most perfect form of the simple | 


have served as an additional charm to lure men | 


! . . . 
and practice, and does all this quietly and un- 


ostentatiously, without calling on the reader to 
hold up his hand in an ecstacy, or lose his wits 
with wonder—a style we like. We have not the 
original, but, so far as we can judge of this 
epitomised translation, have no reason to regret 
its absence. A book of this kind is not meant 
to be read inattentively, carelessly. Science is 
| too jealous a mistress thus to be slighted; but 
we have not met with a_ sentence of Mr. 
Curry’s which can present the least difficulty to 
the student, nor indeed to the general reader, 
excepting the technical terms, which, by the way, 
must be mastered by him who would acquire 
any given science whatever. The work is not of 
a nature to admit of an extract to satisfy our 
readers with our judgment in this matter, without 
encroaching too much on our space; but by those 
| interested in the science, rather than the mere 
nomenclature of Botany, we think a crown will 
not be badly spent in the purchase of this useful 
manual for the microscopical examination of 
vegetable structures. 





A sHorT essay on the Chemistry of Dyeing has been 
published by Mr. Gro. Wricnt. He explains the 
process on the theory of elective affinity. The 
Astronomical Annual for 1854 is what it is called, an 
almanack devoted to astronomy. It treats of the ex- 
pected return of the great comet of 1556.——Mr. R. 
Mears has published some decimal coinage tables, 
which will be very useful when that reform in our 
coinage is carried—but when ? 








| 
| HISTORY. 


The History of the Great and Mighty Kingdom of 
| China, and the situation thereof. Compiled by the 
Padre JUAN GONZALEZ DE MEnpDoza, and now 
reprinted from the early Translation of R. Parke. 
| Edited by Sir Georce T. Sraunton, Bart. 
} With an Introduction, by R. H. Masor, Esq., of 

the British Museum, Honorary Secretary of the 

Hakluyt Society. London. 1853. 
| THE greatest of all puzzles is the Chinese puzzle: 
Not the complication of rings and rods that 
bothers the school-boy—nor ivory sphere within 
ivory sphere, which taxes the constructive powers 
of European mechanics toimitate—but the Chinese 
people themselves. Historically and ethnologi-+ 
cally, it is difficult to know what to make of them. 
It would really be a great convenience if we could 
resolve the whole empire of Celestials into a 
myth. Weknow too much of them, and we know 
too little. They are, and they are not. They 
have been, and they have not been. China has 
been peopled since the flood, and it has not been 
peopled sooner than the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury before Christ. China was an Assyrian 
colony, and an Egyptian colony. It was Japhetic 
| in its origin, and it was Semitic. It had its arts 
from Egypt, and it lent its arts to Egypt. Moses, 
according to Professor Hermann, of Strasburg, 
knew all about the manufacture of gunpowder, 
which he had learned of the priests of Egypt; and 
from Egypt the “ villanous” manufacture was 
carried to the land of Cathay. China had its 
mythology from Greece, and the Grecians bor- 
rowed their mythology from the Chinese. They 
adore God, and they have no word even for God. 
They had clocks in the ninth century, and were 
astonished at the sight of Father Ricci’s clock in 
the sixteenth. They were eminent astronomers, 
and yet were such bunglers that they had Moham- 


calculate their almanacs, for several centuries. 
Their chronology harmonises with the chronology 
of Moses, and it does not harmonise with the 
| chronology of Moses. They worshipped the cross 
before the cross was erected on Calvary, and they 
| despised the cross when it was preached to them. 
They knew the books of the Old Testament 
| before they were very well known in England or 
| France; and they knew nothing about these 
books until the appearance of Milne and Mor- 
rison’s translation in the present century. The 
list of contradictions could as easily be multiplied, 
as chapter and verse can be given, indorsed by 
high names, for every contradiction that has been 
above stated. The Chinese have been, in short, 
shuttlecocks for philosophical battledores. 

But the greatest puzzle of China, after all, is 
the facts of China. ‘The Chinese were an ingeni- 
ous, lying, cheating, learned people ten centuries 
ago; and they are so still—not a whit more in- 
genious, not a lie more mendacious, not a cash 
| more dishonest, not a letter more learned. What 
they were, they are. All the world has marched 


{ 
‘ 
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alone has stood still—eating rice, exposing small 
babies, swallowing swords, producing scholars, 
and, respectfully be it spoken, practising “ artful 


dodges,” just as under the dynasty of Han, or 


on to right or left during this period. China | 


when Confucius sat down to a cup of “ esthetic | 
tea ” and controversy with the profound Lao-tze, | 


whose mother gave him to the world afier seventy 
years’ gestation, and he appeared a hoary-headed 
baby. For which reason it is almost immaterial 
what book upon China one takes up to read. The 
most ancient book tells as much about this sin- 
gular people as the most recent book, and all the 


better because ancient writers were not afflicted | 


with modern prejudices. Renaudot’s two Moham- 
medan travellers, Carpini, Rubruquis and Marco 
Polo are, jointly and severally, quite as much to 
the point as Staunton, Davis, Gutzlaff, Huc, or 





and still cruel. He is still crafty and indireet; 
aad never so much in his element as when he is 
mystifying or bamboozling his neighbour. He is 
withal a merry rogue —jokes in his greatest 
tribulation, and never dies of a broken heart. 
But here we hold, to give a few samples of the 
present work, which may be had, perhaps, for 
love, but, as far as we know, not for money, 
being limited in its circulation to the elected of 
the Hakluyt Society, whose members pay a guinea 
per annum—having, in return for this expenditure, 
one or two volumes annually of ancient voyages 
and travels, well “ got up,” and, generally speak- 
ing, carefully edited. Their chief fault is that 
they are too carefully edited, and incumbered 


| with heaps of bibliographical rubbish, useful 


Callery. Mendoza, whom we have here before us, | 


by favour of the Hakluyt Society, may be taken 


the most modern writer; because Mendoza had a 
good eye to perceive, and a clever hand to detail 
what he saw, and because the China of the nine- 


perhaps to the book-collector, but which every | 


sensible reader passes over. This remark does 
not apply so much to the present as to some 


| previous publications of the society. Mr. Majors 
as a guide to China and the Chinese as safely as | 


introduction is, indeed, highly interesting, and is 
all that can be desired in an introduction, and 


| indicates the sources of information on China to 


teenth century is twin brother to China of the | 


sixteenth, so alike are they in stature, feature, and 
complexion. 
tells as much about China, from ancient writers, 
in eighty pages, as any modern work can tell in 
almost ten times the space. 

China had no historical beginning, no develop- 
ment, no growth. It came into the world with 
all its teeth in its head, ready to masticate from 
rice upwards to the unicorn, whose flesh is a 
dainty. It had no boyhood as a nation, but be- 
same all at once a stunted man; and such it has 


continued, still preserving its teeth, and having | 


small need ofa barber. We have never read of 
Chinese epics or bucolics; but we are assured 
that before Homer lost his sight, and took to 
ballad-singing—before Sappho vindicated, prac- 
tically, the right of woman to publish—before 
dainty Horace wrote odes and had lamprey sup- 
pers with Mzcenas—China had its writers, its 
men of letters, its naturalists and historians. 
Before Bavaria had its beer, China had its tea. 
Before the German had his blanket, the China- 
man had his robe of silk. When Kelt was proud 
of his wooden fibule, and plaited his hair to keep 
it tidy, there were gentlemen in Nanking, and 
cits in Canfu, who fastened their robes with 
brooches of amber, and who made wholesome use 
of combs of ivory. 


| Spanish at the suggestion of Hakluyt himself. | 
Indeed, Mr. Major’s introduction | 


| forced them out again. 
| of ceremonies and rites. 


Long before Ragnar, the | 


Norse Viking, was surnamed, on account of his | 


continuations, Lodbrog, or, in plain 
Leather-breeches, the Chinese 


dandy went a 
wooing in silken pantaloons. 


from horn lanthorn, the Chinaman had his 
printing-press, and the Chinese devil rolled the 
forms in the glare of wax-light. Yang-tse wrote 
on eurrency, ere Cobbett’s triple-grandsire was 
mooted in the way of human generation; “paper 
against gold” was the rule, before the Irish had 
got rid of their ring money; and book-keeping 
was a science when Falstaff’s score was registered 


When Alfred, or | 
the venerable Bede, was scrawling tediously on | 
rough paper of a night, guided by faint light | 


English, | 


in chalk at the Boar of Eastcheap, and the Ex- | 
chequer accounts were kept with wooden talleys. | 


Squibs, crackers, and Roman candles were “ let 
off” in Nanking, before western scholars began 
to wrangle about the Greek fire and what it was 
not, and before small boys made annual bonfires 
and plagued their seniors by fastening juvenile 
bombshells to their skirts in 
Fawkes. Europe, to speak paradoxically and 
yet truly, was ten centuries behind China, and is 
yet twelve centuries before it. 


| apparell themselues verie curiouslie, much after the 


honour of Guido | 


him who would read more of that country. 

Parke translated Mendoza’s work from the 
It was published in London in 1588, and is now a 
scarce book. The title-page itself is worth 
transcribing, smacking, as it does, of the verbal 
precision of our ancestors in setting forth their 
books. “The Historie of the great and mightie 
Kingdome of China, and the situation thereof : 
Togither with the great riches, huge citties, poli- 
tike gouernement, and rare inuentions in the 
same.” And then, after a dedication by the 
translator “To the right worshipfull and famous 
gentleman, M. Thomas Candish, Esquire, increase 
of honor and happie attemptes,” the “historie” 
begins. Before speaking of the Chinese, the 
author gives some account of their neighbours, 
and, among others, of 

THE TARTARS, 

These Tartarians haue had many times wars with 
them of China: but at one time (as you shall per- 
ceive) they got the whole kingdome of China, and 
did possesse the same for the space of ninety-three 
veares, till such time as they of China did rebell and 
At this day they say that 
they are friends one with another, and that is, for 
that they bee all Gentiles, and do vse all one manner 
They doo differ in their 
clenes and lawes, in the which the Chinas doth ex- 
ceede them very much. The Tartarians are very 
yellow and not so white: and they go naked from 
the girdlested vpwards, and they eate raw flesh, and 
do annoint themselues with the blood of raw flesh, 
for to make them more harder and currish, by reason 
whereof they doo so stinke, that if the aire doth come 
from that part where they be, you shall smel them 


afar off by the strong sauor. | 


The author describes the great industry of the 
Chinese, and tellsus something which we could wish 
were the fact nearer home: “In all this mightie 
countrie they do not suffer vacabunds nor idle 


people, but all such (ouer and aboue that they | 
are greeuouslie punished) they are holden for | 


” 


infamous ”—and very proper too. Let us intro- 


duce the reader to the 


CHINESE LADIES, 
They that be not married doo differ from them that 


be married, in that they do kirrle their haire on their | 


foreheade, and wear higher hattes. Their women do | 


fashion of Spaine: they vse many iewels of gold and | 


precious stones: their gownes haue wide sleeues ; that | 


wherewith they do apparel themselues is of cloath of | 
gold and siluer and diuers sortes of silkes, whereof 


| they haue great plentie, as aforesaid, and excellent 


Seriously, it is really astonishing—when we | 


consider the amount of progress that the Chinese 
had made in the arts of civilisation, before 


Europe had emerged from her fens and forests,— | 


how stationary they have been ever since. 
Science, art, learning, and literature are all just as 
they were ages ago—neither better nor worse. 
And the Chinese character is the same also. 
The Chinaman is still a money-making animal— 
prudent, industrious, economical—contented with 
a handful of rice for his day’s labour; and hap- 


| straight, and do suffer it with patience ; 


dame. 


pier than a mandarin with a red button if he can | 


get but a cup of arrack or a whiff of contraband 
poppy -juice. 
only sign of progress he has displayed of late 
years. We say progress, in this instance; and 
it may seem sinful to connect progress with the 
manifestation of a vice; but there is really more 
hope of a sinner than of a negative saint. There 
= one of repentance in the one case; in the 
other case 


none. 


The abuse of opium, indeed, is the | 


Phe Chinaman is still timid; | counted as euill, yea shalbe punished for the same. 


| parell themselues with veluet, vnshorne veluet and | 


good, and good cheape: and the poore folkes doo ap- | 
serge. They haue verie faire haire, and doo combe it 
with great care and diligence, as do the women of | 
Genouay, and do binde it about their heade with a | 
broad silke lace, set full of pearles and precious stones, | 
and they say it doth become them verie well: they | 
doo vse to paint themselues, and in some place in 
excesse. Amongst them they account it for geuntilitie 
and a gallant thing to haue little feete, and therefore | 
from their youth they so swadell and binde them verie 
for that she 
who hath the least feete is accounted the gallantest 
They say that the men hath induced them 
vnto this custome, for to binde their feete so harde, 
that almost they doo loose the forme of them, and | 
remaine halfe lame, so that their going is verie ill, and 
with great trauell: which is the occasion that they 
goe but little abroad, and fewe times doo rise vp from | 
their worke that they do; and was inuented onely for | 
the same intent. This custome hath indured manie 
yeares, and will indure many more, for that it is 
stablished for a law: and that woman which doth 
breake it, and not vse it with her children, shalbe 


| whither a woman who 


| forth. 


They are very secreat and honest, in such sort that 
you shall not see at any time a woman at her window 
nor at her doores: ‘and if her husband deo inuite any 
person te dinner, she is neuer seene, nor eateth not at 
the table, except the gest be a kinsman, or a very 
friende: when they go abroade to visite their father, 
| mother, or any other kinsfolkes, they are carried in a 
little chaire by foure men, the which is made close, 
| aud with lattises rounde about made of golde wyre 
and with siluer, and curteines of silke; that although 
they doo see them that be in the streete, yet they 
cannot be seene. 





There is nothing new in the following mar- 
ginal reading, but the proof of it may be new :~ 


The order that they haue im mmuocating or calling 
on the diuell, is as followeth. They cause a man to 
lie vpon the ground, his face downwards, then 
| another beginneth to reade vpon a booke singing, 
and part of them that are present do answere vito 
him, the rest do make a sound with Tittle bels and 
| tabers; then within a little while after, the man that 
lieth on the ground beginneth to make visages and 
iestures, which is a certaine token that the diuell is 
entered within him: then do they aske of him what 
they doo desire to know; then he that is possessed 
doth answere, yet for the most part they bee lies 
that hee doth speake; although hee doo keepe it 
close, yet doth hee giue diwers reasons vunto that 
which hee dooth answere, for that always they doo 
answere either by worde or by letters, which 1s the 
remedie they have when that the diuell will not 
answere by worde. And when that he doth answere by 
letters, then do they spread a redde mantle or couerlet 
vpon the ground, and throw thereon a certaine quan- 
titie of rice, dispersed equally in euery place vpon 
the couerlet; then do they cause aman that cannot 
write to stand there with a sticke im his hand; then 
those that are present do begin to sing and to make 
a sounde as at the first inuocation, and within a little 
while the diuell doth enter into him that hath the 
sticke, and causeth him to write vpon the rice, then 
do they translate the letters that are there formed 
with the sticke, and being ioyned altogether, they 
finde answere of that they do demaunde; although 
for the most part it falleth out as aforesaide, as vnto 
people that do communicate with the father of all 
lying, and so do their answeares fall out false ard full 
of leasings. If that at any time he do tell them 
the truth, it is not for that he dooth it by nature or 
with his will, but to induce them vnder the colour 
of a truth to perseuir in their errors, and they do 
giue credite vnto a thousand lies: im this sort doo 
they inuocate the diuell, and it is so ordinarie a thing 
throughout al the kingdome, that there is nothing 
more ysed nor knowne. 


THE DPIVELL TELLETH LIDS. 
| 
} 





| 


These extracts will give a fair idea of Mendo- 
za’s matter and his translator’s manner. The 
volume is highly interesting, but we are not 
bound to put faith in every word the writer tells 
| us, or we should have to believe some things 
rather strange. The editorial work is well done. 
Notes are supplied to help the unlearned over 
Elizabethan orthographies. We eannot help 
| thinking that a reprint of Parke’s translation, 
slightly modernised, and sold at a reasonable 
| price, would be a good bookselling speculation. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


| A Lady’s Visit to the Gold Diggings of Australia, 
in 1852-53. Written on the spot. By Mrs. 
Cuarves Cracy. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
Records of a Run through Continental Countries, 


| embracing Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 


land, Savoy, and France. By JAMES GRANT. 

In 2 vols. London: Routledge. 
Rambles in Java and the Straits, in 1852. By a 

BenGat Civitzan. London: Simpkin and Co. 
We have had countless descriptions of “the 
Diggins” of Australia in books, in magazines, in 
newspapers; but all have been the composition of 
men. Few ladies have ventured into the gold 
regions—at least, few ladies sufficiently refined 
and accomplished to write a book—for a place 


| that has been described as a human Pandemo- 


nium is not one to which a considerate man 
would choose to take a woman he loved, or 
respected herself would 
Mrs. Charles Clacy was 
she left England with 
Arrived at Victoria, a mer- 


go of her own accord. 
an involuntary visitor ; 
her brother in 1852. 


| eantile speculation offered advantages which he 


could not decline. The courageous lady preferred 
to accompany her brother in an expedition to 
the gold regions rather than remain alone at 
Victoria. A party was formed, an escort hired, 
and, with merchandise and provisions, they set 
They visited the mines, and, having dis- 
posed of their stock to great advantage, the 
brother and his friends tried their hands at dig- 


\ ging, but with indifferent success. After a variety 
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of adventures, related in a very pleasant and un- | 
affected manner, they returned to Victoria; and | 
the lady, having won a husband by her bravery, 
in the following year came back again to Eng- 
land, and now gives to the world the benefit of 
her experience. 

And the value of this contribution to our 
knowledge of the wondrous new world, now being 
peopled in the Southern Ocean, consists in its 
being the production of a lady. Women have 
much keener perceptions than we can boast, and 
they notice small things, which a man would have 
passed by as trivial, but which are as necessary 
as gre: ater things to a correct understanding of 
the state of a society under conditions so novel as 
that which exists in the gold regions. From Mrs. 
Clacy we gather a great deal of information not to 
be found elsewhere, much of it of great value to | 
intending emigrants; and we would recommend her | 
book to be read attentively by those who are 
about to visit Australia, as well as by those who | 
have friends there. It will give them a more ac- 
curate notion of the country and the people than 
they would obtain from any other source with 
which we are acquainted. 

She notices the unmannerly—we should term 
it the unmanly—conduct of the people. 


BAD MANNERS. 

You may see, and hear teo, some thoroughly 
colonial scenes in the streets. Once, in the middle of 
the day, when passing up Elizabeth-street, I heard 
the unmistakeable sound of a mob behind; and as it 
was gaining upon me, I turned into the inclosed 
ground in front of the Roman Catholic cathedral, to | 
keep out of the way of the crowd. A man had been 
taken up for horse-stealing, and a rare raffianty set of | 
both sexes were following the prisoner and the two 
policemen who had him in charge. “If but six of 
ye were of my mind,” shouted one, “it’s this moment 
you'd release him.” The crowd took the hint, and to 
it they set with right good will, yelling, swearing 
and pushing with awful violence. The owner of the 
stolen horse got up a counter-demonstration, and 
every few yards the procession was delayed by a trial 
of strength between the two parties. ‘timately the | 
police conquered; but this is not always the case, 
and often lives are Jost and limbs broken in the 
struggle, so weak is the force maintained by the Co- | 
lonial Government for the preservation of order. 
Another day, when passing the post-oilice, a regular 
tropical shower of ‘rain came on rather suddenly, and | 
I hastened up to the platform for shelter. As I stood 
there, looking out into Great Bourke-street, a man, 
and, I suppose, his wife, passed by. He had a lette 7 
in his hand for the post; but as the pathway to the 
receiving-box looked very muddy, he made his 
companion take it to the box, whilst he himself, 
from beneath his umbrella, complacently watched 
her getting wet through. ‘Colonial politeness,” 
thought I, as the happy couple walked on. Some- 
times a jovial wedding party comes dashing through | 
the streets: there they go, the bridegroom with one 
arm round his lady’s waist, the other ‘raising a cham- 
pagne bottle to his lips; the gay vehicles that follow 
contain company even more unrestrained, and from 
them noisier demonstrations of merriment may be 
heard. These diggers’ oe are all the rage; 
and bridal veils, white kid gloves, and, above all, 
orange blossoms, are generally most difficult to pro- 
cure at any price. 


Travelling was agreeable and exciting. Occa- 


sionally some picturesque scenes were presented, 
as this of 


AN ENCAMPMENT. 

As we advanced, the thickly-wooded sides of Mount 
Macedon became more distinct, and our proximity to 
a part of the country which we knew to be auriferous, 
exercised an unaccountable yet pleasurable influence | 
‘over our spirits, which was perhaps increased by the 
loveliness of the spot where we now pitched our | 
tents for the evening. It was at the foot of the gap. 
The stately gum-tree, the shea-oak, with its grace- 
fully drooping foliage, the perfumed yellow blossom 
of the mimosa, the richly-wooded mountain in the 
background, united to form.a picture too magnificent 
to describe. The ground was carpeted with wild | 


flowers; the sarsaparilla blossoms creeping every- 
where; before us slowly rippled a clear streamlet, 


reflecting a thousand times the deepening tints which 
the last rays of the setting sun flung over the sur- 
rounding scenery ; the air rang with the cawing of 
the numerous cockatoos and parrots of all hues and 
colours, who made the woods resound with their tones, 

whilst their restless movements and gay plumage 
gave life and piquancy to the scene. This night our 
beds were composed of the mimosa, which has a per- 
fume like the hawthorn. The softest-looking branches 
were selected, cut down, and flung upon the ground 
beneath the tents, and formed a bed which, to my 
wearied limbs, appeared the softest and most Inxu- 

riant upon which I had slept since my arrival in the 
colonies. 


But what a change from the calm and holy 
beauty of nature to the spot where all bad human | 


| shouting because he could’t find the 


| of stays; 
| But 


| dripping into a bag of sugar, or 


| which, 


| stance will suffice—my 


| Baker’s in 


passions were seething, making earth a hell. 
take some 
SCENES AT THE DIGGINGS. 

But night at the diggings is the characteristic time : 
murder here—murder there—revolvers cracking— 
blunderbusses bombing—rifles going off—balls whist- 
ling—one man groaning with a broken leg—another 
way to his hole, 
and a third equally vociferous because he has tumbled 
into one—this man swearing—another praying— 
party of bacchanals chanting various ditties to dif- 
ferent time and tune, or rather minus both. Here is 
one man grumbling because he has brought his wife 
with him, another ditto because he has left his behind, 
or sold her for an ounce of gold or a bottle of rum. 
Donnybrook Fair is not to be compared to an evening 
at Bendigo. 

Again. 

The stores at the diggings are large tents, generally 
square or oblong, and every thing required by a 
digger can be obtained for money, from sug ar. candy 
to potted anchovies; from East India pickles to 
Bass’s pale ale; from ankle-jack boots to a pair 
from a baby’s cap to a cradle; and 
every apparatus for mining, from a pick to a needle. 
the confusion—the din—the medley—what a 
scene for a shop-walker! Here lies a pair of herrings 
a box of raisins ; 
there a gay-looking bundle 
tumblers, and a half-finished bottle of ale. Cheese 
and butter, bread and yellow soap, pork and currants, 

saddles and frocks, wide-awakes and blue serge shirts, 
green veils and shovels, baby linen and tallow candles, 
are all heaped indiscriminately together ; added to 
there are children bawling, men swearing, 
store-keeper sulky, and last, not least, women’s 
tongues going nineteen to the dozen. 

Here is an incident in a digger’s life. 

A LUCKY FIND. 

Saturday, October 2.—This day found the four hard 
at work at an early hour, and words will not describe 
our delight when they hit upon a *‘ pocket” full of the 
precious metal. The “ pocket” was situated in a dark 
corner of the hole, and William was the one whose 
fossicking-knife first brought its hidden beauties to 


light. Nugget after nugget did that dirty soil give 
up; by evening they had taken out five pounds’ 
weight of gold. As the next day was the sabbath, 


thirty-six hours of suspense must elapse before we 
could know whether this was but a passing kindness 
from the fickle goddess, or the herald of continued 
good fortune. This night, for the first time, we were 
really in dread of an attack, though we had kept our 
success quite secret, not even mentioning it to our 
shipmates; nor did we intend to do so until Monday 
morning, when our first business would be to mark 
out three more claims round the lucky spot, and send 
our gold down to the escort-oftice for security. For 


We | 


of ribbons beneath two | 


|} found. 


the present we were obliged to content ourselves with | 


“ planting” it—that is, burying it in the ground ; and 
not a footstep passed in our neighbourhood without 
our imagining ourselves robbed of the precious 





treasure; andas it was Saturday night—thenoisiest and | 


most riotous at the diggings—our panics were neither 
few nor far between. So true it is that riches entail 
trouble and anxiety on their possessor. 

These were among her first experiences of 

MELBOURNE LIFE. 

Meanwhile, we were getting initiated into colonial 
prices—money did indeed take to itself wings and 
fly away. Fire-arms were at a preminm: one in- 
brother sold a six-barrelled 
revolver for which he had given sixty shillings at 
Fleet-street, for sixteen pounds, and the 
parting with it at that price was looked upon as a 
great favour. Imagine boots, and they very second- 
rate ones, at four pounds a pair. One of our between- 
deck passengers who had speculated with a small 
capital of forty pounds in boots and cutlery, told me 
afterwards that he had disposed of them the same 
evening he had landed, at a net profit of ninety 
pounds—no trifling addition to a poor man’s purse. 
Labour was at a very high price; carpenters, boot 
and shoe makers, tailors, wheelwrights, joiners, smiths, 
glaziers, and in fact all useful trades, were earning 
from twenty to thirty shillings a day—the very men 
working on the roads could get eleven shillings per 
diem; and many a gentleman in this disarranged 
state of affairs was glad to fling old habits aside and 
turn his hand to whatever came readiest. I knew 
one in particular, whose brother is 
serving as colonel in the army in Jndia, a man more 
fitted for a gay London life than a residence in the 
colonies. The diggings too dirty and uncivi- 
lised for his taste ; his capital was quickly dwindling 
away beneath the expenses of the comfortable life he 
led at one of the best hotels in town ; turned to 
what as a boy he had learnt for amusement, and ob- 


were 


so he 


tained an addition to his income of more than four 
hundred pounds a year, as house-carpenter. In the 
morning you might see him trudging off to his work, 
and before night meet him at some ball or soirée 
among the élite of Melbourne. 

Now for a sketch of 

THE AUSTRALIAN LANDSCAPE. 
Wild flowers there are in abundance, and some ex- 


at this moment | 





quisite specimens of ferns. The geranium, 
rhododendrum, and almost all varieties of 
have been taken to the colonies, and ti 
the open air all the year round, 
luxuriantly than in England 


fuchsia, 
the cacti, 
yurish well in 
frowibg mut h more 
rhe vineyards must 





some day form a cons siderable source of employment 
and profit to the colonists. The wine made in Aus- 
tralia is very good. The vines are culti lint 
same manner asin France. In the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, oranges and peaches are g 1 out in the 
n air. Apples and other fruits flourish well in Van 
te men’s Land. All these fruits are not indigenous 
Australia. The only articles of food natural there 
are the kangaroos, emus, opossums, and other denizens 


of the forest, a few snakes, some roots, and a worm, 
about the length and thickness of a finger, which is 

ibundant in all parts of the colony, and is taken out 
of the cavities, or from under the bark, of the trees. 


It is a great favourite with the blacks, as it can be 
procured. when no other food is attainable. I have 
before made mention of the bush and scrub; there is 


a great dissimilarity between the two. The former 
resembles a forest, with none or very little underwood. 
The scrub on the contrary is always underwood, of 
from six to twenty feet high, and only here and there 
a few trees are seen. To be lost in either bush or 
scrub is a common thing. 


We conclude with the most minute account we 

have seen of the 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MELBOURNE. 

Eels are very plentiful in Victoria, and are peculiar 
to this district, being seldom, if ever, found in any 
other part of the known continent. Old writers on 
Australia have stated that eels are unknown in this 
part of the world, which, since this colony has been 
settled in, has been found to be erroneous, as the 
Barwin, the Yarra Yarra, and their tributaries, 
abound with them, some weighing five or six pounds. 
A few days after our return from the diggings, we 
breakfasted off a dish of stewed eels, caught by a 
friend ; the smallest weighed pee a pound anda 
half, the largest about three pounds. They were 
caught three miles from Melbourne, in the Salt Water 
Creek. A small kind of fish like the lamprey, another 
similar to the gudgeon, and also one (of rather a 
larger kind—the size of the roach) called here “‘ white 
herrings,” but not at all resembling that fish, are 
Pike are also very numerous. Crabs and 
lobsters are not known here, but in the salt creeks 
near the sea we have craw-fish. Of course, parrots, 
cockatoos, and “sich-like,” abound in the bush, to 
the horror of the small gardeners and cultivators, as 
what they do not eat they’ ruin by destroying the young 


shoots. Kangaroos are extremely numerous in the 
scrub. They are the size of a large greyhound, and 


of a mouse colour. The natives call them “ kanguru.” 
The tail is of great strength. ‘There are several varie- 
ties of them. The largest is the Great Kangaroo, of 
a greyish-brown colour, generally four or five feet 
high, and the tail three. Some kangaroos are nearly 
white, others resemble the hare in colour. Pugs, or 
young kangaroos, are plentiful about the marshy 
grounds; so are also the opossum and kangaroo rat. 
The latter is not a rat, properly speaking, but ap- 
proaches the squirrel tribe. It is a lilliputian kan- 
garoo, the size of our native wood-squirrel, and 
larger, only grey or reddish-grey. It can leap six or 


eight feet easily, and is excellent eating. The 
| native dog is of all colours; it has the head 


and brush of a fox, with the body and legs of a 
dog. It is a cowardly animal, and will run away 
from you like mad. It is a great enemy of the 
kangaroo rat, and a torment to the squatter, for a 
native dog has a great penchant for mutton, and will 
kill thirty or forty sheep in the course of an hour. A 
species of mocking-bird which inhabits the bush is a 
ludicrous creature. It imitates everything, and 
makes many a camping party imagine there is a 
man near them, when they hear its w histle or hearty 
laugh. This bird is nicknamed the ‘“ Jackass,” and 
its loud “ha! ha! ha!” is heard every morning at 
dawn echoing through the woods, and serving the 
purpose of a ‘ boots,” by calling the sleepy traveller 
in good time te get his breakfast and pursue his 
journey. The bats here are very large. Insects, 
fleas, &c. are as plentiful as it is possible to be, and 
the ants, of which there are several kinds, are a per- 
fect nnisance. The largest are called by the old 
colonists “ bull-dogs,” and formidable creatures they 
are—luckily not very common—about an inch and a 
half long, black, or rusty-black, with a red tail. 
They bite like a little crab. Ants of an inch long are 
quite common. They do not—like the English ones 
—run scared away at the sight of a human being— 
not a bit of it; Australian ants have more pluck, and 
will turn and face you. Nay, more, should you retreat, 
they will run after you with all the impudence 
im: us ginable. Often when my organ of destructive- 
ness has tempted me slightly to disturb with the end 
of my parasol one of the many ant-hills on the way 
from Melbourne to Richmond, I have been obliged, 
as soon as they discovered the perpetrator of the 
attack, to take to my heels and run away as if for my 
life. Centipedes and triantelopes (colo nial, for taran- 
tula) are very common, and though not exac tly fatal, 
are very dangerous if not atte mded to. The deaf adder 
is the most formidable “ varmint” in Australia. 
lhere are two varieties ; it is generally about two feet 
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long. The bite is fatal. 
unless it is touched; hence its name. 
it has the power of twisting or twirling like the ordi- 
nary snake or adder, and it is very slow in its move- 
ments. There are several species of snakes; 


size, as long as ten feet. The black snake is the most 
venomous of any; its bite is fatal within a few hours. 
(To be continued.) 








FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Twin Sisters: a Novel. By 
Author of “The Two Friends.” 
J. Chapman. 

Oakfield; or, Fellowship in the East. By Pun- 
JABEE. In 2 vols. London: Longmans, 

The Roses. By the Author of “The History of 
a Flirt,” &c. In 3 vols. 
Blackett. 

Confidence: a Tale. 
Gee. In 3 vols. 
Otley. 

Tue approach of winter; the return to home of 

those who had taken their periodical flights in 


By Evizaseta AMELIA 
London: Saunders and 


the autumn to distant lands; the revival of life | 


in London; the long evenings; the growing cold; 
the interregnum of drawing-room gaiety during 
the month of fog—are welcomed by publishers 
as the season, beyond all others, adapted for the 
production of novels; for it is undoubtedly the 
novel-reading season. 
during the month of November than in any 
other two months of the year. 

But the present season has not brought with it 
the wonted crop of new novels. They used to 
crowd our table at this period of the year: now 
they are few, and of no mark. Can the war 
have occasioned this, or the state of the money- 
market ; or are the publishers perplexed by Mr, 
Bentley’s announcement that he will reduce the 


price of novels by two-thirds, let the conse- | 


quences be what they may? Is it that they wait 
to see the result of his experiment; or that they 
doubt whether it would be most prudent to 
follow the example, or adhere to the old scale? 
The experiment is a bold one; but we do not be- 
lieve it can succeed, except at the expense of the 
author. At the reduced price, the author cannot 
be so well rewarded as before, without a trebled 
circulation. But even the reduced price is not 
low enough to tempt individual purchasers ; and 
the circulating libraries who did not buy before 
because of the cost, and who will buy now, are 
= sufficiently numerous to make a trebled 
sale. 

Miss Field’s Twin Sisters is characterised by 
good writing. There is no invention in the 
plot—no genius in production of character. It 
betrays considerable ignorance of the “ wide 
wide world,” combined with an accurate know- 
ledge of the little world within which a lady’s 
experience is circled; hence it is that, when 
depicting quiet home scenes, nothing can be 
more truthful than her descriptions; when she 
attempts to paint persons and incidents beyond 
her own sphere, nothing can be more unreal and 
untruthful. To do her justice, however, it 
should be stated that she appears to be thoroughly 
aware of her strength and of her weakness; and 
therefore she has chosen for her theme the nar- 
rowest sphere within which a novel could be 
constructed; and, so long as she keeps within it, 
she is thoroughly natural. But then that virtue 
is bought at some sacrifice of spirit. The 
domestic drama is tame, and the dialogues are 
commonplace—just, indeed, as dialogues always 
are in life under such dull circumstances. 

Miss Field has a moral. She seeks to exalt the 
virtues of industry and good temper by contrast- 
ing them, in the person of Amy Courtney, with 
pride and passion in Inez (that eternal Inez— 
why do not novelists use another name?) This 
young lady not only falls in love with a gentle- 
man (young ladies cannot always help that), but 
after the object of her passion is married to 
another, she continues to cherish her passion, and 
in a fit of despair makes a match which gives her 
splendour and a title, but is attended with every 
form of domestic misery. Amy, less impetuous, 
less ambitious, having more self-command, is in 
her turn made the sport of the vacillating love of 
a weak man, whom she had loved from her girl- 
hood. But she has power over herself, and when 
she finds him false, she tears herself from the 
dream, and ultimately marries a worthy youth 
who loves rationally, and promises to become a 
good husband. 


The deaf adder never moves | 
I do not think | 


some of | 
them are extremely venomous, and grow to a large | 


Lucy FYE vp, | 
London : 


London: Hurst and | 


More fictionis devoured | 


Such a story is nothing in itself. The entire 
interest lies in the narrative, and the incidents 
| and personages thus strung together. Many of 
the latter, indeed, are amusing people enough, 
manifestly drawn from real flesh and blood. Miss 
Field must have a keen eye for her acquaintances: 
| she gives them at full length here, with a graphic 
| power which seems to vouch for the accuracy of 
| the picture. 

Miss Field most needs the enlargement of her 
sphere of observation. With that further expe- 
| rience she will achieve much better things than 
| she has yet accomplished. The Twin Sisters is 
full of promise, but nothing more. 
shown capacities to be cultivated; until that is 
done, her performances can hold only a third or 
fourth rank in the array of fiction. 
| It appears from the preface that Oakfield was 
| written long ago, and that it has been sent to the 
press with very slight revision, because of the 
interest which has been revived in England 
| about Indian affairs. It is designed to be a fair 
and truthful picture of Indian life—somewhat 
| unpleasing, it must be confessed ; but the author 
| assures us that it is “tolerably correct.” The 
personages introduced are, however, shadows. 
They embody the characteristics of society in 
India, but they are not portraits of persons living 
|or dead. They are represented in the novel as 
wanting in moral tone, as indulging in a super- 
| ficial scepticism, mistaken for freedom of thought; 
| but, says the author, “if this were not so, the 
greater part of Oakfield would be false; it is 
because I believe it on the whole to be true, that 
I have determined to publish it.” 

Oakfield, the hero, goes to India to seek his 
fortune, and his adventures there constitute the 
thread by which the authorconnects a wide range of 
sketches of East Indian life. The plot is nothing, 
but the descriptions are extremely graphic; the 
society of India is brought bodily before our eyes, 
and the dialogues are singularly spirited and 
dramatic. To those who desire to make acquain- 
| tance with life in India, Oakfield will be more 
serviceable than any traveller or letter-writer we 
have ever read. We could extract twenty scenes 
that would repay perusal, if we had space for 
passages from novels; but being unable to do 
this, we recommend the work itself to our readers, 
who will not regret to have sent to the circulating 
library for it. 

The History of a Flirt was famous in its day. 
The title was attractive, and there was truth in 
the conception, and earnestness in the composi- 
tion. The Roses is not so fortunate a name; and 
undoubtedly there ts a great deal in a name, as 
publishers know, and these “ Roses” will pro- 
bably disprove Shakspere’s saying. Nor is The 
Roses so attractive a story as was its predecessor; 
but it is better written, better sustained, and the 
characters are more perfectly conceived and more 
| distinctly developed—it is, in fact, the production 
| of a more experienced mind. Years have not 
| rolled over the author in vain; her powers have 
matured; she thinks more and feels less. 

But who are the Roses? Three young ladies, 
whose characters are typified respectively by the 
white, the red, and the wild rose. Here are three 
heroines to interest us, and their fortunes, inter- 
woven, fill up the incidents of the tale. Alice 
Montgomery is the red rose, Frances Delaney is 
the white rose. The Montgomerys are wealthy 
people who have invited Frances, the daughter of 
an officer, whose mother had been a friend of Mrs. 
Montgomery to pay a visit to them. A warm 
friendship springs up between the young girls, 
whose dispositions were, as usualin such cases, very 
unlike—Alice being lively, thoughtless, and wilful; 
Frances grave, sensible, and accustomed to con- 
cede to the wills of others. Henry Dunevan, a 
true novel hero, is introduced to the friends, and 
thence the complicationsof the plot. He falls in 
love with Alice, and, to procure opportunities of 
access to her, cultivates a sort of friendship with 
her friend Frances, who, mistaking his attentions 
to her for regard, falls in love with him. After a 
while the truth is made manifest, and Frances, in 
a fit of despair, yields to the importunities of her 
friends, and marries a man very much her senior, 
for whom she has no other feeling than respect. 
But she is a sensible girl, and respect becomes 
regard, and she determines to make the best of 
her lot, however unromantic, and is as happy as 
people in the real world usually are. <As for Alice, 
she is swayed only by her feelings and her vanity. 
She first favours Dunevan, then discards him, and 
in defiance of parental remonstrance, and perhaps 
partly because it was objected to, marries one Mr. 
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Freemantle Hope, who proves to be a heartless 


She has | 





fellow, who had sought her only for her money, 
and so she is as miserable as she deserved to be. 

The writer’s skill is shown in the working up 
of scenes. The despair of Frances when she finds 
out that Dunevan does not love her is depicted 
with great power. The style is fluent and grace- 
ful, perhaps somewhat too copious of words, but 
pleasant to read. Altogether, the Roses is a better 
novel than any that has come before us this 
season, and will be a safe “investment” for the 
libraries. 

Of Confidence, we scarcely know how to speak. 
It has no remarkable features for praise or blame. 
It is even commonplace, such as might be ex- 
pected from a young lady of cultivated tastes 
who knows little of the world beyond what books 
have taught her; and books alone cannot supply 
materials for a truthful picture of life, which a 
novel ought to be. Now Miss Gee has read a 
great many novels, and from them she has formed 
in her own mind an ideal of a hero and a 
heroine, a passionate papa, a scheming mamma, a 
pert lady's-maid, a sly governess, a demon in 
human form who sets everybody by the ears, and 
makes a plot—a certain amount of love, crossed 
of course, but all right at last; a death or two, to 
furnish materials for some pages of pathos, and 
these, put together in a conventional fashion, com- 
pose a novel which has no novelty—which any 
person could compose who can write good English 
—which inexperienced novel readers will peruse 
with pleasure, perhaps—but to which the prac- 
tised patrons of the circulating libraries will 
object as being made up of the identical persons 
and incidents they have met with before a hun- 
dred times. Such is Confidence. 








The Betrothed, and the Highland Widow occupy. 
the nineteenth volume of the magnificent Standard 
Library edition of The Waverley Novels. It includes 
the author’s introduction and notes, and two beautifal 
steel engravings.——The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green, a freshman at Oxford, originally, we believe, 
published in one of the magazines, has been pro- 
duced by Cooke in one of his cheap and profusely 
illustrated volumes, from drawings by the author. 
The woodcuts are as clever as the text, and almost 
every page has one. The writer must be intimately 
acquainted with college life, for his pictures are drawn 
with wonderful truth. Blanche the Hi , isa 
novel introduced into the “ Illustrated Library” of 
Ingram and Cooke. It is designed to exhibit the con- 
sequences of the Edict of Nantes to a humble but 
virtuous family, and generally to embody the manners 
and spirit of the time. The author has performed his 
task with considerable ability, and the engraver has 
added much to the interest by his excellent woodcuts. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
Dramas of Calderon: Tragic, Comic, and Le- 
gendary. Translated from the Spanish by 
Denis Frorence M‘Carruy, Esq. In 2 vols. 
London: Dolman. 

Six Dramas of Calderon. Freely translated by 
Epwarkp Fitzceratp. London: Pickering. 
Tue philosophic, dramatic, and artistic position 
of Calderon is anything but fixed and positive, 
for who shall decide when critics disagree? Be- 
fore the present century, Calderon was almost 
unknown in England; and now, after much 
analysis, and many translations in stately books 
and less enduring magazines, of the prolific Spanish 
poet, he has no determined and unquestioned 
place in literature. If the public are to exercise 
no penetration, and if they are to trust wholly 
to critics, the evidence is so conflicting that it ts 
difficult to decide whether Calderon is merely a 
talented artist, or the greatest dramatic genius. 
Shelley read him with “ inexpressible wonder and 
delight,” and followed up his rapture by trans- 
lating scenes from the Magico Prodigioso, which 
have much of Calderon’s splendour, and, perhaps, 

more of the translator’s warmth of colour. 

« Schlegel, either from a religious sympathy, or 
a one-sided literary judgment, placed Calderon 
above Shakspere—an Alpine elevation infinitely 
higher than our comprehension. This we consider 
a German exaggeration, not reconcileable by 
critical laws or universal consent. If to the en- 
thusiasm of Tieck and the Schlegels Calderon 
owes a broadened fame, he is indebted to them 
likewise for the misfortune, either unwitting or 
wilful, of being over-panegyrised. On the other 
hand, Mr. G. H. Lewes, a shrewd strong-headed 
man, profoundly appreciates Calderon’s immense 
power over language, and his brilliant ornaments, 
yet insists that “he does not deserve the title af 
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a great poet,” 
or intense passions.” The longest and most 
elaborate article on Calderon could hardly recon- 
cile these diverse opinions, and would better suit 
the pages of a quarterly than the space and 
objects of our fortnightly issue 





of Hallam, Ticknor, Sismondi, Bouterwek, Forster, 


and the various magazines which have analysed | 
Our simple | 
atten- | 


the merits and defects of Calderon. 
and undoubted course is merely to direct 
tion to two translators, who, to say the least, 


have done literature good service by directing | 


English minds to the study of the Spanish drama. 
Mr. M‘Carthy has translated some of the more 
famous, and Mr. Fitzgerald some of the minor, 
dramas of Calderon—each in his way useful, 
doubtless, but distinct in the manner 
verse. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s is the freest of free transla- 
tions, and hence he has adopted a measure usual 
with the English in describing dramatic incident 
and passion. Mr. M‘Carthy is more strict, and 
he has preserved the species of versification used 
by Calderon, and has naturally fallen into “as- 
sonant rhymes”—that is to say, the rhymes are 
not continuous, but incidental. There is, conse- 
quently, harmony, ease, and truthfulness. Apart 
from the translator’s skill and correctness, we 
certainly give the preference to Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
translations, because they are a transfer of higher 
thoughts and beauties than could be drawn from 
the minor plays chosen by Mr. Fitzgerald. To 
each translator, however, we are indebted for 
broadening English knowledge of a poet half 
buried under mountains of panegyrics and detrac- 
tons, but who still remains the first dramatist of 
Spain, though not the first dramatist of the world. 








Peals from the Belfry. By G. Lixnavus Bans 
London: Hope and Co. 
Mr. G. Linnxus Banks is known for his lyrical 
contributions to many periodicals of the day. He 
is a disciple in the school of kindly thoughts and 
gentle feelings, one of those social poets who en- 
deavour, and not in vain, to leave the world 
better and lovelier and holier than they found it. 
Every man must be delighted to see that poetry 
and poems, once only appreciated and understood 
by a few, have grown to be the public and do- 
mestic monitors of the age. Even as a few 
stirring lyrics have forced individuals into the 
front of battle and carnage, so, with a changed 
condition, do they help now to strengthen uni- 
versal brotherhood. Silently, for we mark but 
hear not their progress, do many brief poems 
build up monuments sacred to generous thoughts 
and tender sympathies, even as the small insects 
undet the troubled waters build up the coral reef 
into substance and beauty. Poetry, always more 
or less a regenerator, is now one among the chief 
regenerators of man. What do these Peals from 
the Belfry mean, but chimes from the watch- 
tower of love ? What was poor Tom Hood but 
a ringer in this sacred tower ? How eloquently 


his serious chimes make music for the lone and | 


heavy heart, while the world is mistaking him 
all the while for a pantaloon. Oh, there have 
been and are melodious ringers in this belfry, in 


this chamber of high and noble aspirations ! Not | 


the least among them are Charles Mackay, Eliza 
Cook, Charles Swain, and G. Linnzus Banks— 
not great poets, we shall be told, nor are they, when 
subjected to the highest test, such as we should 
apply to Shakspere or Shelley. But what of 
that ?—since they are useful poets, and in them- 
selves have established the important fact, which 
the world had done well to have admitted long 
since, that poetry is not a shadow, but a sub- 
stance. When a reader derives pleasure by ob- 
serving how imagination “ gives to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name,” it is much ; but 
much more when he feels and understands the 
direct bearing of poetry on the domestic habits of 
man. We have no disposition to probe Mr. G. 
Linneus Banks’s poems with the sharp lance of 
criticism ; they have a meaning, are utterances 
of love, and therefore we accept them. If a re- 
viewer were disposed to be cynical, these honest 
poems would put him to shame, because they 

are appeals from human heart to heart, and are 
infinitely wiser than a critic’s ill-humour. In the 
details of verse, and as a lyrist, always best when 
most fluent and melodious, Mr. Banks may chal- 
lenge comparison with names that are very 

luminous in the page of literature. But the 

matter of his muse pleases us even better than 


because he has “no great thoughts | 


It would be no | 
inconsiderable article that could take cognisance | 


and form of 


the manner, of which our reader shall judge:— of the Freneh; 


RAGS AND TATTERS 
Rags and tatters, rags and ti tte rs, 
O! the curse of these small matters ! 
Woe to him who, shorn of riches, 
Wears the cast-off coat and breeches! 
Though he once could keep a carriage, 
And had ‘“ thousands " on his marriage ; 
Though he’s given fétes and dinners 
To some score of courtly sinners ; 
| If he’s now in rags and tatters, 
These are all forgotten matters. 
Rags and tatters, rags and tatters, 
O! the scorn of these old matters ! 
If a man is brave and holy, 
Arm’d ‘gainst crime and vice and folly; 
If he practise self-denial, 
And withstands life's fiercest trial ; 
Blest with moral strength and reason, 
Fitted for each work and season, 
3ut is clad in rags and tatters, 
They conceal those minor matters. 


Rags and tatters, rags and tatters, 
O! the carse of those poor matters! 
God preserve the sons of labour, 
Watcharound our ill-clad neighbour ; 
Bless our poorer kin by dozens, 

Even down to second cousins : 

But if thou, O God! forsake ‘em, 
Then the world must overtake ’em 
With its scorn of those small matters, 


Rags and tatters, rags and tatters! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, in the 
Autumn of 1852; with a Vi oyage down the Volga, | 
and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cos- 
sacks. By Laurence Oxipuant, Author of 
“ A Journey to Nepaul.” Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Blackwoods. 1853. 

Mr. OvrPHANT’s volume forms a valuable con- 

tribution to our present scanty stock of know- 


ledge with regard to the internal state of the 
Russian empire; and will be more generally 


acceptable from the lively and agreeable style in 
which he imparts much new and interesting 
information. He has not only collected an 
amount of important matter in reference to 
remote provinces which have rarely excited the 
attention of the traveller, but presented a vivid 
picture of the habits, manners, appearance, and | 
political condition of the people whose country | 
he explored, and amongst whom, with a few 

rapid strokes of a vigorous pen, he succeeds | 
admirably in carrying the mind of his readers. | 
The Russian peasant; the Tartar tribes; the ill- 

used Cossack; the Moravian colonists; the honest | 
sect of Jews to be found on the plains of Tart: ary; 

the Muscovite, with his stupid indolence; the 

conquered races, with their untamed, nomade, or | 
Oriental habits,—all take an appropriate place on 
the wide canvass. No work of a similar nature, 
and with the same lightness of execution, has | 
| conveyed an equally clear idea of the vast em- 

pire, composed of so many disproportioned parts. 

“ Liberty is old, despotism new,” said Madame | 
de Stael; and the truth strikes painfully a 
traveller over the wide plains, the ancient towns, 
and desert steppes of the Russian empire. The 
| record of the prosperous republics of Novgorod, 
| of Pskow, of Potock,—the memory, half effaced, of 
| a time when the word Cossack was synonymous 
| with freedom,—the desolate palaces and oppressed 
| people of the ancient Khans of Tartary myste- 
teriously recall the mass of ruins, seated on which | 
the youngest state in Europe has gathered 
strength to crush Poland, enslave Austria, 
paralyse Germany, control Turkey, and menace 
even the safety and the territories of the western 
powers. 

The elements which constitute the Russian 
empire are elements of dissolution; but, as deve- 
lopment of life precedes the period of decay, it 
has not been calculated how long this unwieldly 
body will retain vigour to imprison the wretched 
souls subjected to its dominion. Russians them- 
selves despair considering the problem; and men, 
who cherish in their hearts vague visions of 
republicanism, adhere to the autocratic principle, 
as alone adapted to concentrate and to direct 
gigantic forces whose instinctive impulse is to 
break asunder. Alexander admired Napoleon. 
Karamsin wept at the fall of Robespierre, watch- 
ing with interest the experiment how a firm 
central authority could subsist with the expansion 
of a free nation. There was a profound meaning 
in the tears of Karamsin; he deplored, not the 
republic, nor the death of an individual, but the 
failure of the combined idea of a progressive 
nation and an absolute master. The contempla- 
tion clouded the last days of Alexander. ‘The 
Emperor of Russia had destroyed the Emperor 
but the idea which sustained the 








| the sense of wrong. 


| fected 
| schemes of foreign conquest, the feeling of ambi- 
| tion aroused and of suspense continued—kindle 


| communications were 


| —Russia might become the highway of nations. 


imaginative spirit of Alexander was entombed 
| with Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Nicholas commenced his reign with a practical 

| lesson, and discarded future theories. The nation 
had made a feeble effort to cut the Gordian knot 
ot Alexander’s speculations, by pronouncing 
against the autocracy. Nicholas struck a blow in 
earnest, and extinguished the nation. 

The interior organisation of Russia is con- 
structed entirely for political, that is, autocratical 
ends; the interests of commerce are sacrificed to 
the necessity of checking the spirit of individual 


| enterprise—a spirit dangerous under any form of 


despotic government, but especially so in a state 
whose widely scattered provinces preserve from 
no remote date the tradition of independence and 

There is a common expres- 
or die,” which describes the 
The accumulation of armies, 
the country of bold or disaf- 
impulse created by 


sion, “ to conquer 
destiny of Russia. 
the draining from 
men, the common 


in Russia the passions of hope and fear by which 
mankind are led and governed. But violence has 
power to subdue, none to establish; the sword of 
the Muscovite cannot be returned toits scabbard ; 
continual aggrandisement is the condition of his 
existence. An outward, to exhaust the principle 
of the inward growth—a forcing of leaves and 
blossoms before the root can put forth its fibres. 
Development of the physical resources of their 
country is denied to the subjects of Russia. 
Freedom of commerce is denied them, because it 
involves freedom of thought, and the arts of 
peace are opposed to the exercise of brute force. 


|The history of industry in Russia, like that of 
| her conquered populations, 
| of barbarism over the element of liberty and pros- 
| perity. 


repeats the triumph 


It is instructive to compare the past with 
the present. 
TRADE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the 
Genoese established factories in the Crimea, and on 


| the sea of ans and the position of Tana, at the 


mouth of the Tanais, or Don, goes far to show that 
carried on by means of this 
river and the Volga. Monopolising the whole of the 
carrying trade between Europe and Asia, the traffic 
passed exclusiv ely through the ports of these enter- 
prising Italians, and continued to do so until the 
close of the fifteenth century, when they fell under the 
sway of the Ottoman empire; and thus it was, either 
by way of the Phasis and the Cur, or across this nar- 
row isthmus, that nearly 600 years ago, all those 
Eastern productions which delighted and amazed our 
ancestors were conveyed. Then richly freighted cara- 
vans passed along the dreary track, laden with the 
merchandise which was to supply a continent ; while 
now, in the nineteenth century, and in this civilised 
empire, nothing is to be seen but an occasional creaking 
bullock-cart carrying timber or iron, the produce of 
the bleak north. But there is an association fraught 
with a still deeper significance, attached to this neck of 
land, which has served at the same time as a highway 
for the inroads of barbarian hordes, and as a barrier 
to that comme ‘cial enterprise in the East, upon the 
extension of which the civilisation of two continents 
in a great measure formerly depended. Here some 
centuries ago, in an attempt made by the Porte to 
improve its commercial relations with central Asia— 
which had been much impaired by the diversion of 
Eastern trade from the Overland route to that round 
the Cape—the Ottoman troops first encountered Mus- 
covite barbarians, who then succeeded in obstructing 
the formation of a canal, designed by Selim the 
Second. That enlightened enterprise, undertaken 
under Mahomedan auspices, has never been carried 
out by a Christian power, while the blighting influ- 
ence which was then exercised upon the cause ‘of civi- 
lisation still characterises the Russian sway; and a 
defeat of the Ottoman arms by the Muscovite aggres- 
sors of the present day will be no less disastrous to 
that cause than was the savage onslaught first made 
upon the Turks by the untamed subjects of Ivan the 
Terrible! About the middle of the last century, an 
English company was formed for the purpose ¢ of car- 
rying on an oriental commerce through Russia; but 
the i ignorance and jealousy of the Muscovite Govern- 
ment remained unchanged, though manifested ina 
more civilised form, and the enterprise proved a total 
failure. 
PROHIBITIVE POLICY OF RUSSIA. 

To explain this it is necessary to discover the real 
principle upon which the Government acts ; for it is 
absurd to suppose that it can be so infatuated as to 
believe that the protective system which it now pur- 
sues can ever advance the real interests of the country. 
Projecting into the heart of Asia, while it monopolises 
more than half the continent of Europe,—possessing 
means of communication with the East by way of the 
Caspian, denied to any other European power,—inter- 
sected by rivers expressly adapted to connect the 
ports upon the four seas between which she is situated 
The 
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wealth of Europe and Asia would thus pour into the 
coffers of the country through the various channels 
which it alone could so advantageously offer for the 
commerce of the world; and the only reason why 
this result has not long since taken place is the vir- 
tual prohibition by the Government of the existence 
of such a state of things, by its denying to all foreign 
goods the right of transit through the Russian domi- 
nions. . . . . In spite of the anxiety of Govern- 
ment to induce an opposite belief, we are constrained 
to suppose that is only solicitous for the prosperity 
of the nation so long as this prosperity can co-exist 
with the permanent state of gross ignorance and bar- 
barism in which the people are kept ; for it is evident 
that an extensive intercourse with European nations 
would open the eyes of this enslaved population, and 
introduce these principles of freedom which would soon 
prove utterly subversive to the imperial power as it at 
present exists. In order, therefore, that the traveller 
imay duly appreciate the system of political economy 
practised by the Government, it is necessary he should 
remember that its interests and those of the people are 
diametrically opposed to one another. He will then 
cease to wonder that men-of-war, instead of merchant 
steamers, regularly navigate the Caspian. The most 
wretched craft are freighted with the rich fabrics of 
Persia, while iron steamers are appropriated to the 
transport of precious soldiers. These steamers are 
also employed im blockading the eastern shores of 
Circassia, and are ready, in case of a war with 
Persia, to convey troops to that kingdom. At present 
they ply twice a month between Astrakan, Bakou, 
Leukerum, Enzeli, and Astrabad. I was informed, 
moreover, that two iron steamers had been recently 
launched upon the sea of Aral, with a view, it was 
said, of carrying out some commercial projects. These 
may some day prove to be of rather a questionable 
nature. There is a line of Cossacks extending across 
the Kirghees deserts tothe sea of Aral, established 
no doubt for the purpose of protecting these so-called 
mercantile arrangements. 

The influence of the Government and the apathy 
of the people, equally disastrous in their effect, 
occasion a disproportionate elevation in the price 
of Russian productions, and combine to throw the 
chief trade of Russia into the hands of foreign 
merchants. Russian merchants belonging to the 


first guild, and to a certain extent those in the | 


second—for the grades of Russian caste are uni- 
versal amongst all classes—are alone able to 
engage in foreign commerce; and comparatively 
few of these surmount the preliminary diffi- 
culties—the license duty to be paid, and the 
capital required by Government before they are 
permitted to embark in foreign transactions. 


Notwithstanding the new and extensive trade of 


the Black Sea, only four merchants have been 
added to the first guild in the course of fifteen 
years; but there is an increase of one-third in the 
number of peasants holding certificates to trade 
within the empire, and profiting in a limited man- 
ner from the increase of foreign trade, whose 
advantages are virtually closed to the higher 
mercantile interests of the country. These petty 
merchants in their dealings control the mer- 
chants of the coast, little scrupulous with regard 
to the honesty of their dealings. 
INFLUENCE ON FOREIGN MARKETS. 

It is this class who frequent the numerous fairs 
throughout the country, and by means of them exer- 
cise an indirect influence upon the foreign markets ; 
and when, therefore, we find that the supplemental 
value with which articles are burthened before they 
reach the place of export is sixty per cent. upon the 
productions of the soil, and twenty-five per cent. on 
those of industry, no other result can be expected in 


a country where the want of capital, the want of 


enterprise, the want of liberty, the want of roads, and 
the want of honesty, combine to produce it. 

The numerous fairs annually celebrated through- 
out Russia are intended to supply the deficiency 
of towns. Mr. Oliphant states the whole urban 
population of the empire does not exceed five 
millions. St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, 
are the only cities containing more than a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. It is calculated from 
official reports that in an area of 130 square 
miles but one town occurs, with an average popu- 
lation of 7000. The relation between serf and 


proprietor is a barrier to that application of 


labour necessary for their existence ; his owner’s 
profit offers the peasant no inducement to under- 
take the trouble of acquiring the skill of an 
artisan. Payment of an annual sum, in propor- 
tion to remuneration received, is exacted in return 
for permission to exercise a trade; nor are the 
merchants in happier plight. At St. Petersburg, 
the dues demanded for position in the first guild 
amount to 3000 rubles, and rent of a shop adds 
to the expenses 2000 or 3000 more. The protec- 
tion professedly afforded to home products by the 
high duty on foreign goods, is balanced by a 
system equally repressive to the sale and manu- 


| burg, Moscow, Odessa, and Warsaw will enable 





facture of goods at home. The fairs, under so | 
| remarkable a system of political economy, com- 


pete successfuly with the towns. Thus, at Niji | 
Novgorod, where house-rent forms the sole charge, | 
foreign goods are exhibited at lower prices than | 
would be obtained for them at a sea-port 700 | 
miles nearer the locality that furnished them; | 
while Russian manufactures are sold for less | 
than they would cost at the distant towns where | 
they were made; articles are procurable in the 

narrow streets of the fair which the best shops of 

St. Petersburg and Moscow cannot display. To 

this market the streams of the Kama and the 

Volga convey the produce of the East—from | 
China, tea; from Siberia, iron, furs, and skins; | 
madder, hides, dried fruits, Caucasian wines, and 
other contributions, from the countries bordering | 
on the Caspian. The tempting wares are bought, 

sold, and exchanged, by motley groups collected 

to the spot, in every striking costume of the East 

and West, from the poor Mujik’s dirty sheepskin | 
to the gay dress of the Georgian. 

The introduction of railroads threatens in time 
to subvert the primitive system of commerce 
adopted in the dominions of the Czar. As greater 
facilities of communication arise, towns will be 
created, and trade undergo a revolutionary pro- 
but Russian measures of improvement are 
prudently prepared and never premature. At | 
present commercial advantages are of secondary | 
importance in the management of railway opera- | 
tions, which appear chiefly valuable for the con- 
veyance of troops. ‘The connection of St. Peters- 
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the Czar to assemble, in the space of a few days, 
the armies of the north and south upon the 


| Austrian and Prussian frontiers. 

The formation of a railroad in Russia is a | 
speculation of political moment in the eyes of | 
Europe, and opens a new phase of observation in | 


the history of a vast empire, upon whose future 
destiny hangs probably the destiny of the world. 
Mr. Oliphant remarks— 


Through this same quarter of the world, many | 


hundred years ago, poured those barbaric hordes 
which overran civilised Europe. It would indeed be 
a singular testimony to the spirit of the age, if the 


next invaders made their descent by means of rail- | 


roads. 


In striking contrast to the idea of railway | 
speed, the author describes the clumsy machine | 


in which wheat is carried along the Volga; and, 
if delayed by unfavourable 
winds, completes in about two years a journey 
that a steamer would accomplish in two months. 
Wheat, which at Samaia is thirty-five copecks, 
rises by this mode of transit to sixty at St. 
Petersburg. 

The southern parts of the empire contain 


enormous tracts of virgin soil capable, under | 


proper cultivation, of providing nearly sufficient 
food for Europe. 


perishing from their native plains, and no new 


population succeeds to unlock the mines of wealth | 


concealed in their bosom. The peasant, pinched 


with hunger under some distant and less favoured | 


climate in the vast territory of his master, is 
utterly precluded from migrating to a province 


whose resources are only limited by scarcity of | 


labour. ‘The sums needed for passports, bribes, 
and other expenses form an effectual prohibition. 
Foreigners are not allowed to possess land in the 


Crimea unless they settle as naturalised Russian | 
Agriculture, indeed, suffers throughout | 


subjects. 
the country from the common system of oppres- 
sion. 
dition of serfs; the removable natural difficulties 


of the country; and the permanent artificial diffi- | 
culties imposed by government—inflict barbarism | 


upon the people, and condemn them to privations 
in the midst of plenty. Advantage of position 
in some places forces prosperity upon the inhabi- 
tants. Thus, the south-east provinces, since 


the abolition of the corn law in England, have | 


benefited by the new trade with the shores of the 
Black Sea opened through the energy of the Greek 
merchants of the Mediterranean. 

But Russia regards the improving prospects of 
commerce in other countries with the same 


jealousy, awakened by any movement of intelli- | 


gence that might change their character in her 
own. Moldavia, Wallachia, and Roumelia are 


rapidly rising in ability to compete with Russia | 


in the corn trade of the Black Sea. Wheat ex- 


ported from the Danube rivals Polish Odessa | 


in the London markets; and, as political ob- 
jects influence the Czar’s commercial regulations 


seasons and contrary | 


The Crimea was annexed to | 
| Russia by craft, and her sway was established 


| there by cruelty. The aboriginal Tartars are | 


The ignoranee of the peasants; their con- | 


at home, a commercial one fortified tl 


1e political 


| scheme of occupation abroad, which had for its 


direct and immediate advantage the closing of 
the Danube to Europe. ‘“ War to the knife” 
means, to strike the knife at the root of that 
commercial progress which is the source of the 
independence of nations. 

We regret our limits prevent us from entering 
into many subjects of imterest treated by the 
author; we must be content to recommend sin- 
cerely the perusal of his book. Our concluding 
extracts are scattered observations, calculated to 
throw light on the character of life im Russia. 

ADORATION OF THE VIRGIN. 
Just opposite to us, in a small niche near a chapel, 


| hung a picture of the Virgin; and it was amusing to 


watch the amount of devotion which each passer-by 
thought it necessary to bestow. The most devout 
passengers were old women, who never failed to make 
long and repeated reverences before the holy picture. 
The next most scrupulous class were the Mujiks, who, 
with beards as greasy and ragged as their sheepskins, 


| blocked up the way fora quarter of an hour at a 


time, bowing reverentially to the ground, throwing 
back their long tangled locks every time they crossed 


| themselves, and evidently feeling deeply the neces- 
| sity and importance of the ceremonies they were per- 
| forming. 
| seldom passed without a sort of nod, either as an 


After them came the young women, who 


acknowledgement of the respect due, or because they 
thought it wiser to be on the safe side in case of 
accidents; at any rate, they did not feel called upon 
to linger among Mujiks or old women, to go through 
aceremony by no means becoming. Next in order 


| came the priests, who paid as little veneration to the 
| picture as decency would permit—perhaps because 


they had better at home. Of the remaining crowds 
that daily passed the chapel, few did more than take 
| off their hats, and the more respectable part of the 
population took no notice of it whatever. 
MUSCOVITE DECEPTION. 

Nothing bears looking into in Russia, from a 
metropolis to a police-office; in either case, a slight 
acquaintanceship is sufficient; and first impressions 
should never be dispelled by a too minute inspection. 
No statement should be questioned, however prepos- 
terous, where the credit of the country is involved ; 
and no assertion relied upon, even though it be a 
| gratuitous piece of information—such as, that there 
| is a diligence to the next town, or an inn in the next 
street. There is a singular difficulty in getting at 
the truth, probably originating with subordinate 
officials, whose duty it seems to be to deceive you, 
and whose support is derived from bribes which you 
give them for their information. Whatever may be 
the cause, the effect certainly is, that a most myste- 
| rious secresy pervades everything; and an anxious 
| desire is always visible to produce an impression 

totally at variance with the real state of the case. 


SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION OF THE SERFS. 

Here, in a country which boasts of the rapid 
| advances it has recently made in civilisation, we 
| saw a large and populous village in a state of utter 
heathenism, and apparently destined to remain so ; 
though it is a question whether it might net be 
considered fortunate in having escaped the infliction 
| of some profligate priest. Even if the plea of being 
unable to cope with an immoral and debased priest- 
hood could excuse the neglect which the absence of 
any place of worship implies on the part of the 
Government, this very incapacity ought at least to act 
as a stimulus to the improvement of the intellec- 
tual condition of the people by means of secular 
| instruction, thus enabling them to acquire for them- 
| selves that information in spiritual as well as tem- 
poral concerns, of which they must otherwise remain 
| destitute. A very different view, however, is enter- 
tained by those in authority, all schools being 
positively prohibited, except in a few large towns; a 
state of things which must seriously retard the due 
development of the resources of the country, composed 
as they are in an equal degree of moral and physical 
elements. 


| MORAVIAN MISSIONARIES AT SAREPTA, AND PROTEC- 
TION OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 

The colony was established in 1769, during the 
reign of the Empress Catharine, and consisted of but 
thirty individuals of both sexes. This little band 
belonged to the Moravian persuasion, and was under 
the guidance of some worthy missionaries, whose 
| chief object in choosing so remote a locality was the 
conversion of the Calmucks. No sooner had some 
symptoms of success, however, attended the efforts of 
these noble-minded men, than the Greek clergy 
interposed, and insisted that the converts should be 
admitted into their church. Thinking, perhaps, that 
the Calmuck was as enlightened an individual while 
a Bhuddhist, as he would be after he joined the 
Greek church, the Moravian missionaries did not 
persist in their efforts at evangelisation. The Govern- 
| ment, as in duty bound, supported the priests in their 
opposition, and may thus be congratulated on having 
| aided and abetted a Christian Church in its successful 
attempt to deprive a whole nation of the blessings of 
| the Gospel. No effort is made to atone for this wanton 
‘bigotry, by the establishment of missions by the 
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Greek Church among these wandering tribes. Deny- 


ing to them the means of acquiring a knowledge of 


those important truths which the Moravians se ear- 
nestly desired to impart, it yet supplies no substitute 
for them,—an omission which is tantamount to 
positively prohibiting the Calmucks from attempting 
to reach heaven at all. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 

The wages of the seamen are so low—about sixteen 
rubles a~year—that it is not unnatural they should 
desire to increase so miserable a pittance by any 
means in their power. The consequence is, that from 
the members of the naval board to the the boys that 
blow the smiths’ bellows in the dockyard, everybody 
shares the spoils obtained by an elaborately devised 
system of plunder, carried on somewhat in this way : 
—A certain quantity of well-seasoned oak being re- 
quired, Government issues tenders for the supply of 
the requisite amount. A number of contractors submit 
their tenders to a board appointed for the purpose of 
receiving them, who are regulated in their choice of a 
contractor, net by the amount of his tender, but of 
his bribe. The fortunate individual selected imme- 
diately sub-contracts upon a somewhat similar prin- 
ciple. Arranging to be supplied with the timber for 
half the amount of his tender, the sub-contractor 
carries on the game, and perhaps the eighth link in 
this contracting chain is the man who, for an ab- 
surdly low figure, undertakes to produce the seasoned 
wood. His agents in the central provinces accordingly 
float a quantity of green pines and firs down the 
Dnieper and Bog to Nicholaeff, which are duly 
handed up to the head contractor, each man pocket- 
ing the difference between his contract and that of 
his neighbour. When the wood is produced before 
the board appointed to inspect it, another bribe 
seasons it, and the Government, after paving the price 
of well-seasoned oak, is surprised that the 120 gun- 
ship of which it has been built is unfit for service in 
five years. The rich harvest that is reaped by those 
employed in building and fitting her up is as easily 
obtained; and to such an extent did the dockyard 
workmen trade in government stores, &c. that mer- 
chant vessels were for a long time prohibited from 
entering the harbour. I was not surprised, after 
obtaining this interesting description of Russian in- 





and wellitis, in many respects, that it is so. We 


know it again by its wens or freckles. Weshould 
be utterly daunted in the presence of perfection, 
and discouraged at the thought of stainless 
humanity. Sin has an ugly look; but it always 
suggests to the beholder to go and do better. 
Here, now, is one Bernard Palissy, to whose 


acquaintance, through Mr. Morley’s biography of 


him, we introduced the readers of the Criric a 
few months ago. This Bernard was a godly 
potter, a patient experimentaliser, a genuine 
patriot, a humble man—and, in saying that he 
was a humble man, we have condensed a very 
laudatory epitaph in few words. But, like his own 
platters and vases, he had his frailties. He had 
shortcomings obnoxious to the connubial life. 
The pursuit of the white enamel was not always 
consistent with the hearth and the cupboard. 
Firewood and furnaces had their uses, but they 
did not buy the wife a new gown, nor put shoes 
upon the feet of the babies. Madame Palissy 
loved, and had a high respect for Monsieur 
Palissy; but she could not understand his eon- 
tinned crusades against humble pipkins and 
porringers, and his much consumption of firewood 
in abortive “trials.” Hence Madame Palissy 
had her “ provocations,” to which we give ear in 
the present well-told, lively, and natural semi- 
fiction. It is one of the most pleasing books and 
affecting tales we have read for some time; 
doing great credit to the conceptive talents of the 
writer— or authoress, as we suspect the matter to 
be. We say, authoress, because really none of 


the “he gender” (to borrow from a Transatlantic 


genuity, to learn that, out of the imposing array | 


before us, there were only two ships in a condition to 
undertake a voyage round the Cape. If, therefore, in 
estimating the strength of the Russian navy, we de- 
duct the ships which, for all practical purposes, are 
unseaworthy, it will appear that the Black Sea fleet, 
that standing bugbear of the unfortunate Porte, will 
dwindle into a force more in proportion to its limited 


sphere of action, and to the enemy which, in the ab- | 


sence of any other European power, it would en- 
counter. There is no reason to suppose that the navy 
forms an exception to the rule, that all the great 
national institutions of Russia are artificial. The 
Emperor and the army are not to be regarded in that 
light, though the latter will doubtless be glad of an 
early opportunity of redeeming its character, which 
has been somewhat shaken by the unsatisfactory dis- 
plays of prowess daily exhibited in the Caucasus, 
and the absurd misadventures of one of the divisions, 
which ultimately failed in taking part in the last 


Hungarian campaign, for lack of a properly organised | 


commissariat, 
RUSSIA’S MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE CAUCASUS. 
We have only to remember that the present posi- 
tion of Russia in the Caucasus has remained unal- 
tered for the last twenty-two years, notwithstanding 
the vast resources which have been brought to bear 
upon this interminable war, to perceive that the bril- 
liant appearance of the Russian soldier on parade 
affords no criterion of his efficiency in the field of 
battle; while no more convincing proof could be de- 
sired of the gross corruption and mismanagement 
which characterises the proceedings of this cam- 
paign, than the fact of an overwhelming force of 
two hundred thousand men being held in check for 
so long a period by the small but gallant band who 
are fighting for their snow-clad mountains and their 
liberty. 


The Provocations of Madame Palissy. Arthur 
Hall, Virtue and Co. 
THERE are two sides to every question: if there 
were not, we should lose much wholesome agita- 
tion, and be drifted upon some Happy Island 
inhabited by so many “happy families,” cruelly 
deprived of a natural instinct, by some unnatural 
cause. But, fortunately for human nature, there 
are two sides to every question; and the world’s 
right side of the question is not necessarily the 
most enviable side as far as peace, quiet, and 
comfort are concerned. Poets and philosophers 
look well upon paper, and the admiring reader 
and disciple never suspects that the one mulcts 
his tailor, and the other runs amilk-score. Heroes 
are very large gentlemen in newspapers, and fill 
such space that they become beams in the world’s 
eye; but itis well known that to their own valets 
they cease to be heroes. Human nature comes 


into the world with various spots and blemishes; ‘ he had fastened the bolt. 





grammarian) would know so well how to put 
little children to bed, tuck them up, and provide 
them so pleasantly with bread and butter aliments. 

As a specimen of the lady’s style (do not forget 
to look at Mr. Warren’s frontispiece) take the 
following. Bernard is red-hot after a new ex- 
periment, and makes “a horrid crash of broken 
pottery.” 

“* What are you about, now?” cried Victorine, very 
tempestuously. ‘No harm done,” said he, picking 
up the fragments, and storing them up in his hand- 
kerchief. +‘ No harm done ? when you have broken 
the porringer!” “My dear, I wanted to break it.” 
“What for?” “To try some experiments with the 
pieces. All right.” “ Well, it seems to me all wrong,” 
said she, more quietly ; ‘I can’t understand it.” “ No, 
dear Victorine, that’s the very thing; you can’t 
understand it; you must not expect to understand it ; 
there is no need for you to understand it; but, believe 
me, dear, all’s right, nevertheless. Go, wash 
Paul’s face, love, that’s your province; to break 
potsherds is mine.” And he kissed her with such an 
air of good-natured superiority, and walked off with 
his potsherds in such state, that she knew not what 
to make of him, nor whether to be mollified or vexed. 
Just at this moment, little Paul, having smeared his 
face ad nauseam, and swallewed all he wanted of his 
galotte, toddled out to the deor with his little pipkin, 
and, with as much of his father’s gesture as he could 
imitate, dashed it to the ground, the vehement action 
bringing him immediately down in a sitting position, 
from which he took no pains to recover himself, but 
set upa fit of baby laughing and crowing, as if he 
were conscious of having hit it off exactly. Victorine, 
amused and provoked, snatched the little rogue up in 
her arms, shook him, and then smothered him with 
kisses, as she carried him into the house. 

Here again is another attempt to discover 

THE WHITE ENAMEL. 

His successful mixture for the white enamel had 
now to be tried on a large scale. The materials took 
him an entire month to grind, and when reduced to 
the finest powder, they had to be weighed and put 
together in just proportions, and then undergo a fresh 
course of pounding and grinding. The weather was 
cold, but hard work kept him warm; for he could not 
afford himself a fire while he had nothing to bake. 
Then he lighted his furnace: he did not spare his 
wood; he did not spare himself; he fed his fire all 
day, all night. He put his vessels in, that the enamel 
might melt over them. It did not. The experiment 
was a gigantic failure. He was in trouble, but not 
in despair. Victorine, angry with him, would not go 
near him—she sent him his galotte by Fleurette. 
The little girl would gladly have stayed to chatter 
with him, but he sent her away. All day he kept 
heaping on more and more wood; the setting sun 
streamed in on him at his labour; darkness fell; the 
owls began to hoot, the farm-house dogs to bark. 
Still the enamel did not melt. A second night, and 
all night long, he never forsook his post He was 
bathed in perspiration ; he threw off the greater part 
of his clothing: he heaped on yet more wood: the 
enamel did net melt. A third day the child brought 
him his meals. Victorine passed a third day and 





night alone. She began to be outrageous. The ena- 
mel did not melt. A fourth night. She ‘batter d at 
his door, and screamed, “ Will you then come out ? 


The day and night passed. 
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Sete - . — 
rhe eramel did not melt. On the fifth day she became 
terrified. She called to him, pleaded, prave All 
in vain. He heard her; was dying to come forth, but 
dared not. The enamel would not melt. On the 
sixth day he was almost spent, almost maddened. 
It struck him the compounds might have been 
wrongly mixed. Exhausted as he was, he resumed 
his poundi ind grinding; keeping up the furnace 
all the while, lest the heat should decrease. rhe 
labour of years might now be repaid, if he could but 
keep ona little longer! If he could not keep on a 
little longer, he would lose the labo ir of years ! 
This is a most truthful fiction. Perhaps its 


only fault is its abruptness. Those who have 
read the life of “ Palissy the Potter,” will enjoy 
this very natural sequence to it. 


Ix a letter addressed to Lord Brougham, F. Russewr, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, makes valuable sug- 
gestions for the * Improvem¢ nt and Consolidation of 


some 





the Law of Arbitration.” It is a topic beyond our 
province, and we therefore merely name the fact. 
Mr. Futcuer’s Ladies’ Memorandum- Book ap- 





pears early. It is a pocket-book for ladies, having all 
the essentials of that convenience, and a selection of 
poetry and charades.——The great apostle of tempe- 
rance was Robert Kettle, Esq., editor of the Scottish 
Temperance J The Rev. W. Rreep has written 
a memoir of his life, prefacing selections from his 
writings. Possibly they will interest his friends. 
VAcHER's Stamp Duties is a useful little book, care- 
fully prepared.——Glenny’s Garden Almanack for 1854 
contains all kinds of information useful to those who 
have gardens, with a complete calendar of operations. 
Mr. Joun Locke has published his essay, read 





wnal. 








| before the British Association, on the Recovery « f Tre- 
| land. : 


He points out the sources of her future pros- 
perity, and in an appendix he has collected a mass of 
statistical facts which statesmen and political econo- 
mists will do well to study. Pantomime Budgets 
is a very grave comedy. In truth, the author has not 
a turn for jesting. He writes ibly on heavy 
themes like taxation; but he should not attempt to 
crack jok 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood certainly is infected by the season, for the 
November number is unusually dull. Lady Lee has 
vanished from view, and there is no introduction of 
new personages to occupy her place im the reader’s 
regards. The most attractive of the papers is on a 
theme now well nigh exhausted, ‘*‘ Haydon’s Auto- 
biography.” ‘ Brute Life in the Alpine Regions,” 1s a 
splendid bit of natural history. ‘* Our Commissioner 
in Paris” isa smart essay, and a second part of “ The 
Narcotics we indulge in,” will doubtless be read by 
those who perused its predecessor. We trust the editor 
will soon commence another fiction, One such con- 
tribution is always desirable. 

The Dublin Magazine is much more 
lively. “Pig Lore” is capital; two biographies, of 
the Earl of Lucan and Sir Jasper Carew, agreeably 
vary the reading, and there is nething better adapted 
for magazine articles than biography. The “ Narra- 
tive of an Excursion to the Limbos” is a very 
humorous contribution, by the author of the “ Ba- 
chelor of the Albany.” Inthe way of criticism is a 
clever notice of a batch of recent novels. A portrait 
of the Bishop of Meath adds much to the attractions 
of this number. 

The National Miscellany is improved slightly, but 
there is room for a great deal more—indeed, it needs 
an entire change of plan before it can fairly hope for 
success. “ Travelling in England” is well written, 
and the “Prisons of Dartmoor” have a present 
interest, and are appropriate te the title of the work ; 
but what shall we say of the papers on China—on 
the “‘Stones of Venice”"—on the ‘ Greek and Russian 
Churches,” and the “Interesting Pole,” — surely, 
these are not national, and yet they occupy more than 


University 








half the number. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is really what it professes 
to be, an Historical Review and Antiquarian Record, 
and so it has a permanent value. It is more a work 
for reference than for reading; but it abounds in 


valuable information. 

Hogg’s Instructor for November keeps up its cha- 
racter as a heap Blackwood. Only we would again 
advise the increasing of the length of the articles; 
they are well adapted for a penny sheet, but not for 





the important form of a monthly, and w riters of such 
ability ought to be permitted more scope for the dis- 
play of it. Gilfillan’s sketch of Sheridan is the 


most striking contribution to the present number. 

Of the Scottish Review we have received the first vol. 
and the October number. It is devoted to the cause 
of Temperance ; but it treats very ably of scientific 
and literary matters generally. ‘Thus, there is in the 
October number a capital article on the “ Rationale 
of Electro-bivlogy,” giving mucl same explana- 
tion of it le i Y >on 
the atten- 
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labour and research, entitled An Expository Lexicon 
of the Terms, ancient and modern, in Medical and 
General Science. This first part extends to the letter 
C. Itis not a cyclopedia, but simply a dictionary, 
giving only the “scie::ce in which the term is found 
and its meaning; and the words are accented so as to 
show their pronunciation. 

The new number of the Ilustrated London Magazine 
sustains the promise of the earlier numbers. J 
illustrations are good, evidently by artists of ability, 
and the writing is above the average of magazine 
writing in England. Captain Mayne Reid has con- 
tributed a very interesting paper on ‘‘ Swan Shooting 
by Torchlight.” 


The | 


| letter S. r 5 
are the principal topics treated of in this part, and 


Chambers’s Journal for November fully maintains | 


its position as the best of the cheap periodicals. For 
substantial, useful information there is nothing like 
it; and, therefore, in spite of the multitude of rivals 
it has evoked, it continues to grow in favour and to 
extend its circulation. It is distinguished by good 
sense; and the articles in this part are among the 
best we have seen in the course of our inspection of 
the magazines. 

Messrs. Tallis have brought out the 12th part of 
Cook's Voyages, profusely illustrated; the 10th part 
of the History of Scotland, with portraits and maps; 
and the 16th and 17th parts of the Crystal Palace, 
each of which contains six steel engravings of objects 
of the greatest interest there exhibited. 

The Freemasons’ Quarterly Magazine will doubtless 
be welcome to the craft, for it is not only an expositor 
of the history and practice of Masonry, but it 
diverges into the paths of general literature, and even 
indulges in tales! 

The 28rd vol. of Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany gives 
nearly thirty amusing and instructive papers for six- 
pence. No railway reading is so cheap and good as 
this. f 

Sharpe’s London Magazine for November is emphati- 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Unterhaltungen iiber Russland (“ Conversations on | 


Russia”’).—It is in a manner divulging family 
secrets (but no great harm can come of it) when 
we say that most books are lawfully begotten 
into the world, and seldom make their appearance 
before due time. The nuptials of an event and a 


| 





EIGN 


cally a gentlemanly periodical—the most so in appear 
ance and in substance of all the cheap ones. It con- 
tains two beautiful engravings on steel ; it is printed in 
a bold type, pleasant to read ; the contents are purely 
literary, and scarcely affect to be utilitarian. If we 
might hint a fault, it would be to object to the too 
great preponderance of fiction. It would be much 
improved by the introduction of biography, or a good 
essay on some stirring topic of the time. 

Tomlinson's Cyclopedia of Useful Arts is fast draw- 
ing to a conclusion. It has arrived at the close of the 
Stone, Strength of Materials, and Sugar, 


profusely illustrated. : 

The Art Journal for this month contains two 
engravings from the Vernon Gallery, worth a great 
deal more than the cost of the whole number, which 
contains also some twenty woodcuts of first-rate 
excellence, illustrating the works of Ostade, German 
art, and other appropriate subjects. 


The North British Review is as vigorous as ever, | 


and very much what the Edinburgh was. The organ 
of a sect, it is not wholly sectarian. It treats litera- 
ture and politics in a broad catholic spirit, and ranges 
over a wide field for subjects. ‘ The Life and Times 
of Madame de Stael” is the first and most attractive 
article in the present number; but of the same class 
is a Review of American Novels, and an essay on 
the “Language and Literature of Modern Greece,” 
which will be read with eagerness at this time, when 
a Greek empire is talked about. Of a more practi- 
cally useful character is a paper on “ Domestic Ser- 
vice,” that difficulty which meets and perplexes us 


all our lives through, and in solving which experience | 
is sure to overturn our theories as fast as we build | 


them up. 
The second number of Paul Peabody, a novel by 
Mr. Percy B. St. John, promises well. 


The Family Friend and the Family Tutor are two ! 











cassia ; and how, if Czar and Sultan have a tiff, 
we should have infinite volumes on Russia and 
Turkey. And, which is very natural, each em- 
pire shall have its partisans too. It is amusing 
to observe in such books what a saint Russia is 


| made by one, and what a sinner Turkey is made 


brain once duly celebrated, a book is the natural | 


consequence. No doubt imprudent marriages of 
this kind are often made, and many babes literary 
come into the world with wooden spoon inherit- 
ance. Indeed, it is the sober opinion of some of 
our acquaintances, who have begotten books that 
no one would pat on the head, far less stand god- 
father to, that a foundling hospital should be 
erected for their reception and maintenance, 
with persons paid to read them. They con- 
sider it a bother, at all events, that a book 
cruelly neglected by the public should not 
become chargeable to the parish (a beneficent 
arrangement), instead of incumbering the shelves 
of the bookseller, and causing often the in- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


voluntary ascension of the author from the | 
couch of the front parlour to the truckle-bed of | 


the back attic. 
hour, are not more certain than the book for the 
event. Both the one and the other may be in- 


The hour, and the man for the | 


} ° 
went rambling. 


significant enough—as much so as the Derbyshire | 


dwarf and the Katanswill Gazette ; but there is a 
force in nature which put the one into a travel- 
ling caravan, and the other into type. No man 
this side of Bedlam writes a book anticipating 
the ages. 
future of the Loo-choo Islands, nor about the 
republic of Tierra del Fuego. Writers upon un- 
fulfilled prophecy have long purses, can bide 
their time, and look complacently upon their own 
pages enwrapping from the chandler’s the seba- 
ceous and caseous products of Dorsetshire and 
Gloucester. But, given the event or circumstance, 


No one would think of writing on the | 


however trifling, and the book is not far behind | 


it. The circumstance need not be an urgent one 
either. Bishop Berkeley’s tar-water drenched 
the world with pamphlets ; Mary Tofts, who was 
weekly delivered of, we forget how many, rabbits, 
produced no end of controversy in print; and 


Johanna Southcot, who made due preparation of 
coming | 


cradle and swaddling-bands for the 
Shiloh, put ever so many printing-presses in 
motion. 


Given the event—let it be a flood in | 


the Sahara, an earthquake in Little Britain, or a | 


revolution in the select vestry of Tithington 


Magna—and a book is the sequel. 

Hence it is easy to understand how, if contra- 
band salt is seized in the Euxine, we shall have 
Travels in the Crimea and Revelations of Cir- 


| into his pocket; he withdraws it;—it is shut. 





by another. One country is described as hollow, 
rotten, and effete, while another maintains that 
it is healthy, powerful, and progressive. THE 
Critic does not blister its feet by stepping into 
the scalding water of politics, and does not pre- 
sume to decide which direction public opinion 
should take on the knotty questions of the day. 


It passes with equal equanimity through the cold | 


broad streets of St. Petersburg and the hot nar- 
row streets of Constantinople, and, collecting facts 
respecting each from veritable sources, lays them 
before its readers, leaving to them the right, 


which it cannot interfere with, of holding strong | 


opinions. These two countries stand in critical 
relationship at present, and every one is so 
anxious to know and believe something about 
each, that both at home and abroad books spring 
daily into being to gratify curiosity, enlist parti- 
sans, and make the most of a gaping market. 
We started with the title of a book, and then 
These discourses on Russia are 
interesting, entertaining, and, where they deal 
with facts, wear every token of veracity. They 
are not calculated to make the reader fall greatly 
in love with the country of the Czar, or to tempt 
him to travel there. 
mony to the weight of testimony already existing 
as to the cupidity and effrontery of Russian func- 
tionaries and employés, from the highest to the 
lowest, and to the system of bribery that prevails, 
poisoning justice at every source. Some of the 
scenes are well sketched. He takes us into a law 
court, for example. All legal proceedings in 
Russia are conducted in writing, be it observed. 


Every one is at his post; but let us get quickly out 
of the midst of all these poor wretches who surround 
us: some are arguing gruffly, with a pen behind their 
ears; but others, and the greater number, are easily 
seated at theirdesks. Let us stop near this window: 
one of the clients of the place is arguing in a low 
voice with the secretary of the tribunal. The latter 
has come expressly to enter into this mysterious 
colloquy, leaving the soft chair he occupied by the 
side of his colleagues. The expression of his figure 
is not at all benevolent ; he has a harsh look and con- 
tracted eyebrows. But the conversation becomes 
more animated; the pleader coolly puts his hand 
This 
motion has not escaped the experienced eye of the 
secretary, and the cloud that covered his brow is dis- 
persed as if byenchantment. He begins—“ Perhaps,” 


| very cheap _ periodicals, 
| 


| 
| success it has attained. 
| 


The work adds its testi- | 








containing a wonderful 
amount of information at a very small price; and the 
Home Companion is another of the same class. 

No. II. of the A BC Railway Guide deserves the 
It is as plain as the letters. 

The new number of Cooke’s marvellously cheap 

Universal Library contains the “Essays of Oliver 

Goldsmith.” 

The 23rd Part of the Portrait Gallery has seven 

portraits and memoirs, including those of Pitt, Wil- 
| berforce, Erskine, and Madame de Stael. It is a com- 
| plete gallery of genius. 
The fourteenth number of Mr. Darling’s Cyclope- 
| dia Bibliographica, laboriously compiled, proceeds as 
| far as the letter O. It will be an invaluable book of 

reference. 

The Poultry Book is brought to a completion in the 
| part just issued, which contains four coloured engrav- 
| ings by Weir; and the text gives to the poultry- 
| fancier every information he can require. 
| The True Briton is amusing, instructive, and 
| cheap. 
| The Church of Scotland Magazine and Review is an 
| able religious organ, which, however, deals well and 
vigorously with literature, as does Macphail’s Edin- 
burgh Ecclesiastical Journal. 

Mr. Pulman’s Book of the Aze will be a prize to the 
brothers of the angle. It is a piscatorial description 
of that river, published in numbers, of which the 
tenth is before us. 

Robert Owen’s Rational Review should have been 
styled the “irrational.” It is the avowed supporter 
of Spirit Rapping; and gravely reports the manifes- 
tations of the spirits during the last month. Mr. 
| Owen actually details conversations which he asserts 
| he has had with the spirits of the Duke of Kent and 
| Benjamin Franklin, President Jefferson, &e.; but 
| they talk sad nonsense. Not one answer of any use 
to the world does he obtain from them. 





LITERATURE. 





| says he, casting the tail of his eye at the monied 
| hand of the pleader, ‘but I can’t promise you.”— 
| “I implore you,” returns a suppliant voice, “it all 
| depends on you.” O happiness! The employé ad- 
vances his hand; the pleader presses it tenderly 
between his own; and the two friends separate. 


Wolfgang Menzel, one of the most polished 
| and popular of German writers, is again in the 
| field with a Geschichte Europa’s vom Beginne der 
| franzisischen Revolution, &c. (“ History of Europe 
from the beginning of the French Revolution to 
the Congress of Vienna”); that is, from 1789 to 
1815. The author informs us that he has en- 
deavoured to collect everything characteristic 
| and interesting from the highest sources; to place 
the materials of history in the clearest light, and 
| order them in groups; to develop events out of 
| their true motives; and to seek right and honour 
without prejudice, wherever it is to be found. 
| He has succeeded in this endeavour, and has 
| given us a book worth reading. Those who are 
acquainted with the manner of Menzel will expect 
to find strong opinions strongly expressed, and 
some of the creatures of man’s idolatry rather 
scurvily treated, and they will not be dis- 
appointed. Of this most stirring period in the 
| history of nations much has already been written ; 
| but there will still be a disposition to hear what 
the eloquent German has to say of it. We shall, 
no doubt, have the book in English dress; but 
done by our Transatlantic cousins, we expect. 

We observe several recent poetical publications, 

| but none deserving special notice. The revolution 
of 1848 gave voice to a few clear notes; but since 
then Germany, poetically and politically, has 
been singing very small. We observe, however, 
a work which will be prized by all lovers of the 
German language, and who have a relish for the 
literary curiosities of the past. Fastnachtsspiele 
aus dem Fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert (‘ Shrove-tide 
Plays of the Fifteenth Century”), in three parts, 
| containing altogether 1621 pages. This collection 
has been made by the Stuttgard Literary Asso- 
ciation, from manuscripts found in the principal 
libraries of Germany. We cannot illustrate these 
Shrove-tide Plays, and they can only be enjoyed 
in the original. We simply desire to bring the 
work under the notice of scholars. 

Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V. has already 
had the honour of two German translations. 

In France some interesting and important 
works have made their appearance. One is, 
Histoire de Instruction Publique en Europe, et 
principalement en France, depuis le Christianisme 
jusqu a nos Jours (“ History of Public Instruction 
in Europe, and chiefly in France, from the Intro- 
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duction of Christianity to the present time ”). 
The idea of such a book is altogether a happy 
one. Such a history need be any but a dreary 
one. It is necessarily the history of the progress 
of human knowledge as well as school character- 
istics and modes of tuition. We had almost 
omitted to say that the name of the author is 
A. Vallet de Viriville. A good portion of his 
book is occupied with the history of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The division of the students 
into nations, the nature of their studies, the 
methods of instruction, the manners and the 
costume of the students, lower schools, the edu- 
cation of women, and similar topics, are all care- 
fully attended to. 

A cognate work is Alcuin et son Influence 
Littéraire, Religieuse et Politique chez les Franks ; 
par M. Francis Monnier (“ Literary, Religious, 
and Political Influence of Alcuin among the 
Franks ”). Alcuin was our countryman. 
He was born in York, it is supposed; at 
all events, he was educated in that city, and 
taught afterwards in the same school where he 
had been a scholar. He was made keeper of the 
library which Egbert had founded in the cathe- 
dral there, and afterwards became a deacon of the 
cathedral—a rank in the priesthood which his 
modesty would never permit him to take beyond. 
Returning from Rome, whither he had been sent 
to procure the pallium for Enbalde, Alcuin passed 
through Parma, where the Emperor Charlemagne 
then was, and by this monarch was induced to 
take up his residence in France, which he did 
the same year (780). His patron bestowed upon 
him several ecclesiastical livings ; but his time 
was chiefly occupied as a teacher of what was 
called the totum scibile—the entire 
human learning—which indeed was not great, and 
very little of what was known had yet penetrated 
France. “ Before the seigneur the King Charles,” 
says the Monk of Angouléme, “there was no 
study of the liberal arts in France.” It is sup- 
posed that he taught chiefly at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
then the chief residence of the Emperor, who 
himself, with his children and the lords of his 
court, attended the good deacon’s teachings. He 
was skilled in Latin, and had some acquaintance 
with Hebrew and Greek. We can vouch for it 
that he was a good penman, if the large folio 
Bible exhibited in the British Museum be, as is 
stated, in his handwriting. His old age was 
devoted to theological studies, and to amending 
translations of the Scriptures. He died in 804. 
From the schools founded by Alcuin sprang, it 
has been conjectured, the University of Paris. 
M. Monnier has supplied some new particulars 
respecting the life of Alcuin. His attainments 
have been overrated; but no doubt he was 
regarded as a miracle of learning at the rude 
court of Charlemagne. The author supposes 
that Alcuin knew, or at least might have known, 
the fundamentals of Aristotle’s logic, and proves 
it, on the one hand, by calling to mind that Pepin 
the Short had received from Pope Paul I. the 
text even of the Organon—and, on the other, by 
alleging that Master Alcuin knew Greek. This, 
however, has been contested by other critics, 
who state that, if he was acquainted with Greek, 
he made but sorry use of it; and, to confirm 
their opinion, among other things, state that 
Alcuin composed certain verses, to be used as a 
preface to the treatise of the Yen Categories, 
attributed to St. Augustine, in the Middle ‘Ages. 
These verses commence: 

Hune Augustino placuit transferre magistro 

De veterum gazis Grecorum clave latina. 
Says the critic, If knowing Greek, and having 
the text of the Organon under his eyes, how could 
Alcuin see in the Categories attributed to Augus- 
tine a Latin version of the Categories of Aristotle? 
The only answer we can venture on behalf of 
our countryman is the very natural one: perhaps 
he did not know better. 

Monsieur le Comte d’Escayrac de Lauture has 
been travelling in the desert of Soudan, and is 
about publishing his observations. His book is 
even now in the press. Judging from the few 
extracts he has already communicated to the 
public, it should be a highly interesting one. We 
give a snatch of it: 

AN ARAB’S NOTIONS OF EQUALITY. 

“What do you think of equality?” I asked an 
Arab chief one day. “Do you believe that all men 
are equal?” ‘ Without doubt,” said he; “all men 
are equal as the fingers of the hand.” Showing me 
his slim, nervous hand, he continued: “ Behold!” 
said he, “look at these’ five fingers ; their origin is 


common; they cannot be parted without grave 
wounds; but one of them is long, the others shorter. 


amount of 














| they 
| attack him in mass.” 


If all were alike I could neither touch, nor strike, 
nor grasp. Be sure it is with men as with the fingers 
of the hand.” 


The author believes that the Arab is only to 
be governed by force—that force alone can tame 


his proud spirit, and bridle his wild impulses of | 


freedom. 


It has sometimes been thought possible to govern 
the Arabs by mildness; this is a negative govern- 
ment. In treating them with respect, in listening to 
their advice, in seeking to persuade rather than con- 
strain them, in yielding to their caprices, we may 
conciliate their friendship ; but to have the friendship 
of the Arab is not to be his master. His contri- 
butions are slowly made, or not at all. 


compliments. We give a great deal to get promises 
only; we humble ourselves without being profited. 
The sole means of governing the Arabs is force. It 
is the sole indeed that a power in real earnest ought 
to employ: they will always submit to this, and will 
never resist it long. 
nothing else. 


There are lively sketches given by the author 
of Oriental character, life, and manners, and no 
lack of personal adventure to bear the reader 
pleasantly along. Another book of travels is in 
preparation by M. Ferdinand Denis, supplied 
from the papers of an able administrator, P. V. 
Malouet, who was Minister of Marine in 1814. 
In 1744, he was sent out by M. Sartine to Gui- 
ana; and, being a shrewd observer and facile re- 
corder, his memoirs contain much that is inter- 
esting not only to the naturalist, but to the 
general reader. 


When the seais perfectly calm, a huge wave is 
sometimes seen advancing with rushing sound, 
and threatening to engulf the frail piroque in 
its headlong speed. The coolness and address of 
the Indians under such circumstances, and the 


dexterity with which they avoid an almost inevit- | 


able catastrophe, is admirably described. We 
have accounts too of black ants, 


abominations, that make the flesh crawl. 


It was in the Savannahs of Iracubo, (he says), 
where I s 
spectacle it is possible to conceive; and though it was 
not new to the inhabitants of Guiana, I am not 
aware of any traveller who mentions it. We were 
ten men on horseback, two in advance. One of the 
negroes who formed the advanced guard came back at 
full gallop, crying outto mefrom the distance: ‘ Stop, 
Sir, come and see serpents en pile!” He pointed with 
his hand to the middle of the Savannah, to an elevated 
object that looked like a pile of arms. M. de Préville 
then said to me, ‘ This is certainly one of those col- 
lections of serpents which entangle themselves 
together after a severe storm, that I have heard speak 
of, but have never seen. Let us advance cautiously; we 
must not approach them too suddenly.” We advanced 
while he was speaking ; I had my eyes fixed upon the 
pyramid, which appeared immov ‘eable. When we were 
within ten or twelve paces, our horses, from terror, 
would not let us pass them, and I had no great desire. 
All at once the pyramidal mass began to stir, and a 
horrid hissing broke out; and thousands of snakes 
rolled spirally one upon the other, darted their 


hideous heads out of the circle, showing us their fangs | 


and sparkling eyes. I confess I was the first to 
recede; but when I saw that the redoubtable phalanx 
rested at its post, and appeared more disposed to defend 
itself than attack, I made a turn to discover the mean- 
ing of this order of battle, which faced the enemy in 
every direction. I sought to discover the object of 
this monstrous assemblage, and concluded that this 
species of serpent had to fear some colossal foe, which 
might be the great snake or the cayman, and that 
assembled thus when they saw him, in order to 








ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
September 15. 





Florence, 

The series of frescoes, by Gotto, 
Santa Croce, first discovered, under a covering of 
whitewash, by an artist named Morelli, and restored 
on commission given by a friar of the adjoining 
Franciscan convent (whose humility has prevented 
the publication of his name), by another artist, 
Bianchi, with some retouching of the original colours, 


| 
may be ‘considered to add to the celebrity even of him | 
| 


whose fame Dante says had obscured that of all others 
in his art: 

Credelte Cimabue nella pintura 

Tener lo campo; ma ora ha Giotto il grido, &c. ; 
and they will certainly add to the attractiveness of 
this church, which is a perfect museum of early art, 
not less than a sanctuary of the illustrious dead. They 
occupy one of the small quadrangular chapels, con- ‘ 


There is no | 
security upon the roads—there is only an exchange of | 


But the force must be force, and | 


It was his fortune, not unmixed | 
with terror, to witness that strange phenomenon | 
peculiar to the Brazilian coasts, Ras de maree. | 


and creeping | 


aw the most astonishing, the most frightful | 


in a chapel at | 


| tiguous to the choir, and also to that chapel of the 
same form in which were discovered, a few years 
since (alike concealed by a_ barbarously-applied 
coating of whitewash), the “other series by Giotto re- 
presenting the story of St. John Baptist, and where it 
1s still expected that further treasures may be brought 
to light by the removal of that unsightly covering 
from the upper walls. The restoration of the former 
chapel (called that of the Bardi) had been going on 
for several weeks, during which period it was scarcely 
possible to obtain admission for a moment; and on 
Sunday, 11th of September, when it was finally 
thrown open, the newly exposed paintings attrac ted 
crowds toS. Croce. They occupy the partition walls, 
the vaulted ceiling, and the space around a Gothic 
window, above the altar, which alone illuminates the 
chapel from one side, the other side being open to the 
spacious and majestic transept of this temple. On 
the opposite walls are represented the main incidents 
in the life of St. Francis, that favourite hero of mystic 
devotion in poetry and art, whose entire history is 
elsewhere illustrated in the same church, and are 
divided into six scenes, the scale of figures diminish- 
ing at inverse ratio to the distance whence they are 
seen, the largest perhaps two and a half or three feet in 
height. Theseries begins at the uppermost compartment 
on the left hand, where we see two groups opposite each 
other in front of a parallelogram building, with an 
open portico and columns extending along the centre 
of its upper story, small arched windows, and a richly 
moulded cornice; the actors of the scenes appear 
agitated by some strong interest variously affecting 
them, while from one side advances, as if to remon- 
strate, a person in long robes, whom we may recog- 
nise as the father of St. Francis endeavouring to 
recall his son, the youthful saint, who has just formed 
| the resolution of abandoning all, family, wealth, and 
prospects of distinction, to embrace the life of a poor 
and mortified missionary; he (the latter) appears in 
the opposite group, half enveloped in the episcopal 
| vestments which are thrown round his otherwise nude 
| figure by the mitred prelate of Assisi, near to 
| whom stands a Cardinal (recognisable by his scarlet 
| robes), and another ecclesiasticin black, whilst the outer 
| 
| 
| 





figure of each group is that of a child led by the hand 
| of a female, apparently to express the curiosity of the 
populace at what is passing on the piazza of Assisi. 
Below this appears St. Francis, in the long brown 
habit of his order, preaching before an altar to a 
company of religious, similarly vested, who are seated 
on each side and in front, the whole group being 
| inclosed within three sides of a screen, that divides 
the chancel from the rest of the church: the attitude 
of the saint here is imposing, with the arms outspread, 
the countenance extatic and full of the earnestness of 
| Spiritual appealing; a halo encircles his head, which 
| in this, as well as all other instances throughout the 
| series, is gilt and raised in stucco from the surface; 
| another friar of the order also stands on the same 
level, but more distant from the altar, with the same 
circlet of sanctity round his head. Below we see the 
funeral of St. Francis—that ceremony passing in a 
cloister surrounded by arcades, with round arches, 
in the centre of which is laid the dead figure on a 
bier; numerous groups of friars assembled at the head 
and foot, some wearing the surplice and stole over 
their dark habits, some with burning tapers, one 
| carrying incense, another the processional cross, to 
| which is suspended a banner (precisely as we see in 





the processions of friars, for funeral occasions or the 
attendance on the Holy Sacrament, at this day). Of 
this group various individuals are kneeling and 
kissing the stigmata miraculously impressed, accord- 
ing to the old tradition, on the hands, the feet, and 
left side of the ** Doctor Angelicus ;” another, whose 
back is turned, and who alone is in lay vestments, 
wearing a scarlet robe and cape of ermine, also pros- 
trate before the bier, and introducing his hand into 
the wound on the left side, where the gown of the 
deceased saint is left open. Immediately above hovers 
in air the spirit, recognised by the lineaments and 
costume, alike answering to those of the living, which 
is borne by little floating cherubim into glory; but 
none seem conscious of this beautiful vision. 

Turning to the opposite wall, the lower compart- 
ment is divided into two distinct subjects, one in 
which we see St. Francis sitting up in bed, still 
wearing the friar’s habit, whilst several others of his 
order stand before him, one in a surplice and stole, 
reading from a book, as if to administer the last 
Sacraments; another in which the saint appears as a 
vision (a half figure) to Pope Innocent III., who is 
asleep on a couch, vested and mitred pontifically—a 
somewhat childish idea of the private habits of his 
Holiness, whilst two chamberlains, one entirely in 
white, the other entirely in red, are sleeping, stretched 


to observe how closely their costume resembles that 
used by some of the inferior pages at the Vatican to 
this day. In the compartment above we see the court 
of the Soldan, before whom St. Francis, attended by 
another friar, is preparing to pass through flames 
kindled on the floor, to attest the divinity of his doc- 
trine and mission: the sovereign of the infidels is 
seated on an elevated throne, under a Gothic canopy 
elaborately carved and moulded; pointing tow ards the 
| saint, he turns round with an expression of reproach- 
ful indignation to a group of elders, probably the 
Ulemas of the Mahommedan laws, whose attitudes 


| 
| 
} 
on the ground, in front of the couch; and it is curious 
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and heads express with much vivacity the various 
emotions excited by the act of martyrdom to which 
the missionary of the Gospel is about to submit in the 
fiery ordeal. In the highest group on this side, and 
last of the series (though not chronologically so), Pope 
Honorius i is ap proving the rule of the order, seated on 

a throne and crowned, attended by different cardinals, 
one of whom only is seated in presence of the sove- 
reign priest (probably to imply his office, either of 
state secretary, or first cardinal bishop) ; the Pope 
receiving a document from the hands of St. Francis, 
who kneels before him, with his community of friars 
in a row beyond, also prostrate. The ceiling has four 
small pictures in ovals, on a ground of blue studded 
with stars, divided by ribs of architecture ; one is the 
saint, a half-figure finished with much delicacy, 
perhaps intended to be here shown us in the beatitied 


SCIENCE, 


POPULAR MEDICINE 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICA 
WORLD. 
I. New 

Homeopathy fairly represented, in reply to Dr. Simpson's 
- Homeopathy” misreprest nted, By WiLiiAM HeEn- 
DERSON, M.D., Professor of General Pathology in 
the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh. 

Homeopathy : its Globules ( Bubbles) Analysed. Second 
Edition, much enlarged and entirely re-written. 
By W. J. Cox, M.R.C.S., M.B., &e. “London. 

A Few weeks since we had occasion to notice (in the 

work of Dr. Simpson) the most masterly exposé of 

Homeopathy which we had met with. Dr. Hender- 

son’s reply presents, we are bound to say, the most 

erudite defence of this form of quackery that has yet 
been published in the English language. The style 
is terse and sometimes elegant, yet not free from 
vulgarity. The author is by turns eloquent and 
facetious, malicious and subtle; truthful manner, 
false in matter. The marvellously rapid sale of the 
book (scarcely three weeks having elapsed between 
the publication of the first edition and the demand 
for a page proves, at least, that the author is re- 
garded as the shield of the P arty—the impregnable 
defence of the Homceopathic fortress. Mor yreover, by 
endeavouring to show that thes “‘allopathists” (as he 
nicknames the consistent practitioners of medicine) 
have given somecountenanceto some of Hahnemann’s 
theories, by explaining aw: ay some of his more mon- 
strous propositions, and ut terly repuc a others, 
Dr. Henderson has trimmed and torture 1 Homoeopathy 
so as to made it look, not Iess ridic heaautag he has 
only plucked the plumage of the gouse— little 
more naked and deformed than when it issued full- 
fledged and fattened from the nest of its Quixotic 
parent. We are doubtful whether the ghost of 

Hahnemann, should it a; pear, would be altogether 

satisfied with the devious doings of his erratic disciple. 

The very absurdities of the system, its uncompro 

mising outrages on common sense, its defiance of 

reason, its reckless contradictions, it nial of 
facts—these preservatives ; consti- 
tuted its acceptableness to the class for which it was 
prepared. Abstract these, and what remains is too 
commonplace for effect. jut we check ourselves. 
Mr. W. J. Cox, whose little book is well adapted for 
popular use, believes “that the denunciators and op- 
ponents of these systems of error have too often dis- 
dained fair logic, and contented themselves with 
sarcasm and contempt.” And Dr. Henderson has 
undertaken to vindicate Homeopathy by argument. 
As our limits will not allow of a full analysis of his 
work, we will take one of his most ingenious argu- 
ments, and examine his logic fairly. The grand 
difficulty felt by Homeopathists is to make out that 
any effect whatever is produced by “ ite sims al” 
doses ; and Dr. Henderson, like a good general, has 
placed a double and treble guard at this weak point 
in his line of defence. Let us see what the defence 
is worth. First he assumes what every physiologist, 
and he himself, knows to be untrue, that of the medi- 
cines us ually prese ribed by re cular prac titioners so 
little is actually absorbed into the 1,and so much 
expelled, that the actual dose of th is, or may be 

(he is not very explicit), anything he can tell, 

infinitesimal. This is begging the whole question. 

Dr. Simpson and his brethren deny that any effect 

whatever can be produced in the system by that 

which has neither length, breadth, nor thickness, 
neither chemical nor sensible properties. Aware of 
the diféculty presented by this common-sense view of 
the matter, Dr. Henderson adduces what he calls 

“ allopathic” testimony to the efficacy of small doses, 
and thus endeavours to impress on the mind of the 
reader the notion that “ the difference between them 

(the allopathic physicians) and their homeopathic 

brethren must, to all men of candour an id modera- 

tion, appear to be inconsiderable indeed.” In proof 
of which he cites M. Boudin’s prac obec uring agues, 


Books, 


were its 


ART, MUS 


state, as passed among the heavenly ieleuees ; the 
others present allegoric figures of Poverty, Chastity, 
and Obedience (the three vows of the cloistral life), 

among which, the representation of Chastity is the 
most original and mystically poetic—a species of shrine 
or tabernacle. supported in the clouds, with two 
angels gazing reverentially into its recess, a form, 


very imperfectly distinguished from below, being seen 


through the opening, like some of the little images 
often placed in similar shrines by the highways of 
Italy, lentil for the Genius, or personified Virtue, 
whose sanctuary is thus preternaturally guarded and 
rendered inviolate by angelic protection—too sacred 
even to rest on earth! 

On either side the painted window are full lengths, 
nearly the size of life—a king, a bishop, and two 
nuns, all distinguished as saints by the halo—majestic 


Ic, THE 


which had resisted quinine, with a single dose of the 
hundredth of a grain of arsenic; and exclaims, 
‘* Now the hundredth of a grain is to the weight of 
aman of fifteen stone as one is to one hundred and 
fifteen millions,” which is perfectly true. He adds— 

“What an infinitesimal quantity of medicine 
to affect so powerfully so vast and dispropor- 
tionate a quantity of matter! But allopathy af- 
fords a still more remarkable fact,—a fact, indeed, 
which deprives her of all right to quarrel with any 
system on the score of its minute doses. Mr. Hunt, 
an allopathic physician, apparently of long standing 
and much experience, published in 1847 an interesting 
little volume on the treatment of certain intractable 
chronic skin diseases. At p. 14 of that work he 
says: ‘A fourth part of a minim of Fowler's solution, 
taken thrice a day, has, in a few weeks, effected the 
permanent cure of psoriasis guttata, in a female of 
delicate habit, intolerant alike, in a high degree, of 
all mineral substances.’ Fowler’s solution is a solu- 
tion of arsenite of potass, in which the arsenious acid 
and the potass are present in about equal quantities. 
The great allopathic review—the British and Foreign 
—in 1847, accepts Mr. Hunt’s case as genuine and 
true, and remarks, that each of his doses contained 
only the Jour hundred and eightieth part of a grain of 
the white arsenic, or arsenious acid. Now, as sus- 
ceptibility to arsenic or to any other medicine does 
not depend on, and has no connexion with, the 
weight of the individual, there is no reason whatever 
why our already-selected fifteen-stone patient should 
not be sensitive to the same dose. The 480th part of 
a grain is to fifteen stone, as one is to seven hundred 
and five millions six hundred thousand; or asa mile 
toa line that might pass above seven times between the 
earth and the sun; or that might pass twenty-eight 
thousand two hundred times round the earth! “In 
short, nearly as one pound is to the whole national 
debt, or as one man. to all the inhabitants of the 
world. Since doses of medicine do not require to be 
increased in proportion to the weight of the person 
who takes them, and if in the proportion of one to 
about seven hundred millions they are unquestionably 
effectual as remedies, why may they not when in the 
proportion of one to seven thousand millions, or seven 
hundred thousand millions ?” 

We have singled out this allusion to the case pub- 
lished by Mr. Hunt (and accepted, we admit, by his 
brethren, without doubt or hesitation), because this 
is the third time Mr. Hunt’s writings have been 
claimed as testifying the truth of homeopathy ; and 
we are not aware that Mr. Hunt has yet thought it 
necessary to notice it. He was first quoted by Dr. 


Epps, whose comments on Mr. Hunt’s practice occu- | 


pied about a dozen pages of a number of the Journal 
of Health and Disease, published five or six years ago. 
The paper is entitled “ Success attending the Old 
System Practice dependent upon the Practice being, 
though unknown to the Practitioner, Homeeopathic : 

illustrated in the treatment of Skin Diseases, by Mr. 
Hunt, published in the Lancet.” Secondly, the Homao- 
Record, of Nov. 1, 1852, could find no stronger 
argument than those employed by Dr. Epps, and there 
fore, out of twenty-nine pages of which that number 
consists, ten are occupied by a reprint of this paper, 
“extracted from the Journal of Health and Disease.” 
And, thirdly, Dr. Henderson flies to Mr. Hunt’s case 


pathic 


to relieve him of the enormous difficulty of proving | 
| moderation, appear to be inconsiderable indeed.” (! !) 


Let us see how 
The simple fact is, that the 


the efficacy of infinitesimal doses. 
it serves his purpose. 


four hundred and eightieth part of a grain of white | 


arsenic, repeated three times a day for a few weeks, 
“‘ effected the permanent cure of psoriasis guttata in a 
female of delicate habit, intolerant alike, in a high de- 
gree, of all mineral substances ;’—a fact which Dr. 


Henderson says, “ deprives her (allopathy) of all right | 


to quarrel w ith any system on the score of its minute 
doses.” Before showing the falsity of this conclusion, 
let us first dispose of Dr. Henderson's ingenious at- 
tempt to divert the reader’s mind from the true ques- 
tion at issue, by instituting a preposterous comparison 
between the weight of this atom of arsenic and that 
of an imaginary patient of fifteen stone weight. 


| part of these frescoes being imperfect, 


and severe figures, executed with ath neon As 
usual in Giotto’s works, the perspective in this series 
is faulty, the proportions of many figures betray igno- 
rance of anatomy and a simplicity approaching to 
rudeness ; but the strongly-marked individuality of 
the countenances is admirable, and each person intro- 
duced sustains a character whose moral bearing is 
unmistakeable. The head of St. Francis, especially 
when he appears in a vision, is finely expressive of 
enthusiasm and ascetic piety combined with profound 
humility. The restoration, as far as it has been found 
necessary to retouch, appears to me accomplished 
with skill and judgment; in their existing state no 
whilst the 
antique simplicity and unaffected earnestness pecu- 
liarising the great master are throughout preserved 
in their pristine characteristics. 


DRAMA, ke. 


Mr. Hunt’s patient was “a female of delicate habit,” 
and not very likely to have weighed fifteen stone. So 
that it is not proved, nor is it true, that doses of 
medicine “are unquestionably effectual as remedies 
in the proportion of one to about seven hundred 
millions.” The premises, therefore, on which Dr. 
Henderson founds his argument are palpably false; 
and the endeavour to transmute the case recorded by 
Mr. Hunt into a very different case, for the sake of 
founding on this false assumption an argument in 
favour of infinitesimal doses, is not very creditable to 
the honesty of so acute a mind as Dr. Henderson’s. 
But if the foundation is false, the superstructure is 
composed of materials equally flimsy. “If doses, 

the proportion of one to about seven hundred an 
lions, are unquestionably effectual as remedies, why 
may they not, when in the proportion of one to seven 
thousand millions, or seven hundred thousand mil- 
lions?” This is the argument; and he endeavours to 
drive it home by asserting, “ Allopathy has com- 
mitted herself to the infinitesimal doses in the in- 
stances I have mentioned.” Now, without expressing 
any astonishment at the 480th part of a grain being 
called an infinitesimal dose, let us calmly examine 
the state of the case. A dose of arsenic, the most 
virulent and Gener: of all mineral poisons, in 
order to be useful as a medicine and yet perfectly 
safe to the patient, must bear a proportion to 
the susceptibility of the human frame. This dose 
has been ascertained for more than a century. The 
ordinary dose used by the regular practitioners of 
medicine has always been about the twenty-fourth 
part of a grain. In Mr. Hunt’s case, the peculiar 
susceptibility of the patient to arsenic, and not only 
to arsenic, but to mercury and other minerals, re- 
quired that only about a twentieth part of the usual 
dose of any of these minerals should be administered. 
It was a case of remarkable ideosyncrasy, not by any 
means unique, but still extraordinary; and a twen- 
tieth part, therefore, of the twenty-fourth of a grain 
was enough. Now, to show the disproportion between 
this dose and what are said to be used by homeo- 
pathists, it need on!y be observed that Hahnemann 
considered the thirtieth attenuation or dilution, or a 
decillionth of a grain, as indubitably the best dose—that 
is, the most appropriate and effectual dose of every 
drug for every disease. And this is certainly not very 
eas sily compared with the 480th of a grain; but it 
consists of a minute globule of sugar, moistened by 
being simply dippe d in a drop out of an ocean of * fluid one 
hundred and Sorty billion (or 140,000,000,000) times 
as large as our whole planetary system, and which 
enormous ocean has been medicated for the purposes of 
homeopathy, by having dissolved in it and mized thr ough- 
out it ONE SINGLE GRAIN of the appropriate drug. 

Jo resume the argument in plain terms, it may 
be thus stated—J/>. Hunt found 1-480th of a grain 
of arsenic effective ; therefore, 

1 
1,000,000 ,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000th 
of a grain will be effective; therefore, “ allopathy has 
committed its self to the infinitesimal doses.” This is a 
fair example of Dr. Henderson’s logic throughout 
his whole treatise; and the reader, by glancing at 
the above figures, will be prepared to form his own 
opinion of the value of Dr. Henderson's estimate 


| that “the difference between them and their homeo- 


pathic brethren must, to all men of candour and 
We will not weary the reader with any further ex- 
posure of the quibbles, evasions, absurdities, and 
contradictions with which this volume abounds. So 
transcendent a form of quackery is consistently 
honoured by a transcendent line of defence. Dr. 
Simpson has pourtrayed its sophistries in minute and 
graphic outline, and Mr. Cox has placed the “la- 
mentable want of honour, good faith, and regard of 
truth, exhibited by many (by most indeed) of the 
homeeopathists in their sayings and doings,” im so 
clear a light, as to make it absolutely sickening to 
reflect upon. We can only rejoice that the facts are 
now before the public. Let him who doubts, read and 


| examine, 
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I]. Eprpemics AND THE Pustic HEALTH. 
The Cholera.—The Quarterly Return of the Regis- 
trar-General, just issued, presents a view of the pro- 


| . 
term forces ; 


gress of cholera in 1848, as compared with its progress 


in 1853 to the present time. On both oceasions (as like- 
wise in 1832) it appeared first in the sea-ports. 
it commenced in October; in 1853 in August. The pre- 
sent epidemic has attacked us earlier in the year; but 
it has not yet, in the aggregate, been more fatal in 
London than it was during the same number of weeks 
in 1848. It has been far more destructive in New- 
castle; but the Registrar- General accounts for it, not 
by admitting that the epidemic isin its nature more 
destructive than its predecessors, but by the impurity 
of the water used by.the inhabitants. 

In London, cholera continues to make progress ; it 
is advancing slowly and insidiously, checked by the 
coldness of the weather, but evidently becoming 
incubated in the metropolis, and waiting only for a 
temperature favourable for its development to break 
out in all its former severity and destructiveness. 
The winter and early spring are yet beforesus. In 
1848 it lingered through the winter, assumed new 


virulence in May 1849, and gradually became more 
and more fatal until the month of August, when it 


began to decline. We have, therefore, six months, 
in all probability, to prepare (not for the cholera, for 
it is already among us, destroying more than 100 per 
week, but) for that fearful epidemic form of the visi- 
tation which spares neither age nor station. Will 
this merciful interval be employed wisely? When 


Tn 1848 | 


Parliament meets, will it seriously and promptly take | 


the matterin hand? Or will the poll itions of our river 
remain as they are, and the atmosphere of our dwellings 


poisoned by the reeking pestilence accumulated in our | 


sewers? Que thing is certain, that the best exertions 
of the parochial authorities, backed by the ze 
Board of Health, the Nuisance Act 
“ Order in Council,” 
against the cholera. They may reduce the number of 
the victims by a few scores; they may effect a physical 
and even a moral reformation in the lowest neigh- 
bourhoods ; they may diffuse comfort and health over 
places once pestilent and wretched; but unless they 
have the authority now given to the Commissioners 
of Sewers, with ‘ten times their pee uniary means, 
they will only show by what they have done, what 
Government ought to have done for the preservation 
of the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects. At present, 
however, the most fatal and destructive source of pol- 
lution is the Thames. The water supplied to the 
inhabitants of the south side o f the Thames is chiefly 
taken from the river, and consists of the river water, 
mixed by its tidal ebb and flow, with the abomina- 
tions of a thousand sewers. And that this water, 
when drunk or used for culinary purposes, is a source 
of disease, cannot be doubted. Of the 
from cholera which occurred in the metropolis, in the 
week ending Nov. 5, fifty-nine were among the inha- 
bitants living on the southern side of the Thames. 

Let this fact be compared with the sanitary history 
of Neweastle and other places. During the epidemic 
of 1849, it happened that the water with which New- 
castle was supplied was comparatively pure ; whereas 
in 1853, when the cholera broke out there, ‘the city 
was supplied with water containing a strong solu- 
tion of the contents of the sewers.” In the former 
epidemic, Newcastle and Gateshead were visited 
with a mild form of the disease; in 1853, “the 
epidemic poison was no sooner introduced into that 
region than it, as it were exploded, and destroyed 
nearly 2000 lives.” 
the same cause in Hull, in 1849. And other examples 
may be cited, in which the converse happened; as in 
Exeter, where the inhabitants, after having suffered 
severely from cholera in 1832, obtained pure water, 
and escaped its ravages in 1848-49. 

“ The intensity of the epidemic at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,” continues the Registrar-General, “is, under 
the circumstances, no decided proof that, in its essen- 
tial form, cholera is now more fatal than it was before ; 
but it is unquestionably @ warning to those towns which 
receive their water from polluted tidal rivers, to aban- 
such sources, and to accelerate their works for 
SUpy lying the population with pure water before June 
next, otherwise the death-registers may, it is to be feared, 
be, led with the 
tice which is as degrading as it is destructive to the 
English nation.” 


and the recent 


don 





names of innumerable victims of a prac- 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

On Moreceiar Iwrivences.—In the last number 
of this journal, the influence excited by the mole- 
cular structure of a body was explained ‘with respect 
to wood, when it was shown that many of the mec cha- 
nical arts, 
tree, immediately depended on the axes of conduction, 
cohesion, liquid permeability, and of heat. Further 
research also shows us that very many cosmical 
and vital arrangements are dependent upon this 
molecular structure of the various minerals and 
organisms of which our world consists; and yet, that 





the proof of existence of this structure is so recondite 
as to be apprehensible solely through the intluence 
exerted by it on the agents we recognise under the | 


A similar effect was the result of | 


and indeed even the very vitality of the | 


| minent climatic 
al of the | 


and furnishing evid 
matter, far minute to be visi 
microscopic power. 





too to the highest 





To return for an instant to the conducting power of 
wood on the vitality of the pl I: ant :—De la Rive and 
De Candolle remarked the influence which its feebl 
conducting power in a lateral direction exerted in pre- 
serving within the tree the warmth it acquires from 
the soil; a power enabling it to resist any sudden 


changes of temperature which would be injurious to 
it, whether these changes consist of an al i 
heat from within, or an ac it fr 
by a rapid alteration in the atmospheric te 





m without, 
mperature. 


-ession of 





3ut Nature has gone further even than this, provid- 
ing an additional protection for her favoi and 
to which we must in great measure il the 
facility of acclimatisation exhibited by trees, evi- 
denced in our Arboretums—where we find trees from 
the Tropics and from the Pole growing side by side. 


This protection is the bark, a sheathing of feebler 
conducting power than the tree itself, even in the 
direction in which wood transmits heat with the 
greatest difficulty; since the average conducting 
power of the wood, to the bark of our common forest 
trees, in the worst direction for the transmission of 
heat, is as five is to three, the latter number repre- 
senting the lateral conductibility of the bark. 

Now let us compare wood and silica (rock -crystal) : 
the average lateral flux of heat through the former 


may be regarded as twelve, whilst that of silica, 
or crystal, as ninety. On this simple experimental 





observes, how 
‘al effects of wood and 
sufficient surfaces 


fact, Dr. Tyndall justly 
must be the meteorolog 
silica (sand) when they exist in 
to influence the climate. Amongst the most 
influences, Humboldt mentions the 
getation. ‘The general in- 





pro- 





nature of the soil and of v 


| fluence of an arid and exposed soil has long been known; 


can never effectually make head | 


| state 


| 


102 deaths | 


| of stars.” 


| to the animal’s comfort : 






but the part played specially by silica in producing 
these effects has hitherto had little if any importance 
attached toit. Let us, however, substitute another 
mineral for the siliceous sand of which the Sahara 
chiefly consists, and we shall find that a very different 
of things would be set up. Take the common 
mineral, gypsum, and replace the sand by it: on ex- 
amination, retaining our former numerical ratios, the 
conducting power of gypsum turns out to be but 19, 
silica that the former substance is 
scarcely superior in its power of transmitting heat to 





being 90; so 


wood, whilst, as regards the latter, Dr. Tyndall 
assures us he has the strongest grounds for believing 
that siliea possesses a higher conductive power than 
some of the metals. 

Compare now what takes place from sunrise to the 
hottest period of the day in a densely-wooded region, 
with that in the African deserts. In the first case 
the heat slowly penetrates the masses of foliage and 


hottest time has passed, the 
yielding up of the heat, whether by radiation 
duction, is equally slow. In the desert, however, 
vast expanse of sand exposed to the 
burning hot towards the afternoon, but 
with equal facility when this period has passed; so 
that the ranges of temperature must be far greater in 


wood, and when the 
or con- 
sun becomes 


cools ag 


the latter than in the former cases: bearing out the 
remark of Mrs. Somerville respecting the Sahara, 
where during “the glare of noon the air quivers with 
the heat reflected from the red sand, and in the night 


it is chilled under a clear sky sparkling with its hosts 
Were gypsum the prevailing mineral here, 
it is very certain these extremes of temperature 
would not attain to anything like the present extent. 
Before quitting this subject, the reader must have 
patience to bear with a few more experiments and 
observations on some other vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, all tending to the one great issue of Natural 
Science, the adaptability and fitness of parts to their 
special ends. Thus the walrus’s tooth gives 16, on the 
ratio scale above adopted; East Indian ivory 17; 
whalebone, the rhinoceros’s horn, and cow horn, each 9. 
If we consider the density of ivory we should, « priori, 
expect its conducting power to be high; but it turns 
out to be much inferior even to wood in the direction 
of the fibre. This arrangement must greatly conduce 
were these tusks capable of 


assuming a high temperature during the daily expo- 


| sure to the sun of the tropics, and of losing it at night, 


the alternation would necessarily inconvenience and 
impair the health of the elephant, which is thus pro- 
tected by the low conducting power of the material « 

his tusks. With the horns of the rhinoceros and the 


cow, especially with those of the latter, placed as 
they are in such close proximity with the brain, tl 
| benefit aceruing from the bad conducting power of 


| horn is at once evident ; 


and the Professor’s remark 
on the protective influence of this quality as respects 
the brain, is too well-founded to quarrel with; not so, 
however, were we thus inclined, the reflection follow- 
ing on “ our own enlightened intellect,” which sa- 
yours somewhat of trreverence. 

Substances rich in carbon, 
the vegetable ones analogous to these, together 
with some hydro-carbons, as leather, bees-wax, 
glue, raw and boiled muscle, kernels of nuts, 
gutta-percha, and india-rubber, 
obstacles to the passage of heat through them ; thus, 
whilst the transmissive power of silica for heat in a 
given time is, as before stated, 90, that of the sub- 
stances just enumerated is represented by 0, so that 


whether animal or 


livision of 


different 


present the greatest | 


ain 


instances of imperviousness to heat 
it be assumed, which none 
that a rapid accession or loss of heat must 


com] lete 
cannot be met with. If 
will deny, 


more 


be very injurious to animal life, the value of this pro- 
vision of the low conductibility of animal substances 
is most obvious; a provision which undoubtedly 
exerts a very great influence in producing the re- 


markable constancy of temperature exhibited by the 
human body in every climate. It is this property 
ilso, when combined with the low conducting power 
of the 


air, that enables us to sustain temperatures 
ibove the melting point of some of our common 
metals without injury, and affords an easy and 


rational explanation of the experiments of Chantrey 
and Blag as well as of the more popular feats of 
Chabert, the formerly renowned “ Fire- King.” 
METEOROLOGY. 
THe RESULTS OF THE LATE SCIENTIFIC 
Ascents.—The objects of these - cents, 


rden 


BALLOON 
made, as it 


will be recollected, during the Autumn of last year, 
under the direction of the Kew Observatory Com- 
mittee of the British Association, were, chiefly, to 





iscertain the variations of the temperature, and of the 
humidity of the atmosphere above the surface of the 
earth, as well as the procuring of specimens of air for 
, taken at different elevations. 

our ascents took place, namely, on August 17 and 
26, October 21, 








ind November 10, from Vauxhall ; 
the observations being made at half-minute to minute 
intervals during the ascent, being equal to about an 
bservation to every 200 to 300 feet of height. 
Amongst the principal results, Mr. Welsh states, that 
the progress of temperature is noé regular at all 








he ights ; but tht at a certain elevation (varying on 
different days), the re gular diminution becomes 
arrested, and for the space of about 2000 feet the tem- 
perature remains constant, or even slightly incre: 
In the above this belt of air it again falls, 
liminishing, for the most part, regularly throughout 
ainder of the height observed. 

‘the two first ascents this peculiar suspen- 
sion of the progress of the temperature was found to 
be strikingly coincident with a large and rapid fall in 


ons 1ses. 






the temperature of the dew-point; the same result 
was observed in the ascent of Nov. 10. On Oct. 
21, a dense cloud, through which the balloon passed 









at a height of about 3000 feet, interfered with these 
observations ; but there appears to be, on the whole, 
wood reason for believing that, in the zone of the 
atmosphere where the condensation of aqueous 

ir on with the greatest rapidity, heat is 
de p iich has the effect of raising the tempera- 
ture of the higher air to a point above what it would 
have been had the rate of decrease been uniformly 
progressive from the earth upwards. From the ob- 
servations made during the first three ascents, when 
( cted for the various disturbing causes to 





which they were subjected, it is found that a height 
the « arth’s surface, varying from 2903 to 292 
feet, corresponds to a fall of one degree of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, whilst the ascent of Nov. 10th indicates 

312 feet toa degree. The agreement in the three first 
observations is very striking, whilst the variation of 
the last is but 1-13th of the whole. 

The report of the ani ro of the air is very un- 
satisfactory, and far too vague to be of any service in 
confuting or confirmin; ohne r results, and the opinion 
founded thereon as to the composition of the atmos- 
phere. 





above 





APPLIED SCIENCE. 

UsE or GLYCERINE IN THE ARtTs.—Glycerine, the 
basis of most oils and fats, was discovered by the 
celebrated Swedish chemist Scheele, about three-quar- 
ters of a century ago; he called it “the sweet prin- 
ciple of oils,” from its saccharine taste and syrupy 

msistence. Long as this substance has been known, 
it is but lately that any use has been made of it; its 
first application being in medicine, where its power 
of penetrating and softening the skin, and consequent 
utility in ¢ ing the cicatrisation of skin wounds, 











which is partly due to its excluding in some measure 
the air, rendered it valuable to the medical 
practitioner. By a very simple process, M. Bruére- 
Perrin obtains this substance, which has hitherto 
been a waste product in many manufactures, in a 


scentless and ex 





urless form. In this state it mixes 








in every proportion with water, alcohol, and vinegar; 
and, from its peculiar non-vaporisable nature, softens 
bodies and keeps them moist, without greasing them; 
like alcohol, it dissolves the essential oils, and, when 
pure, it neither turns rancid nor undergoes any 
change. The inventor of this purifying process uses 
this material as an ingredient in soap, where its 


a 
‘osmetic powers will prove valuable ; and also applies 
it to the preparation of various kinds of perfumery. 
Glycerine has been already employed to keep the clay 
used in modelling prope rly moist, for whic h it is well 
fitted; as it also is for many other art- processes, 
where a permanent state of moisture without greasi- 
ness is a desideratum. HERMES. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


SUMMARY. 
Westminster ABBey has found a place, not without 
difficulty, for a statue of Sir Robert Peel. How long 


must it be before the effigies of England’s worthies are 
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The Abbey is crowded to ex- 
cess, not only with monuments of real interest, but 
with marble extravaganzas of every conceivable kind. 
But, like some of the city graveyards, it still continues 


conveniently housed ? 


to hold out beyond all belief. We cannot say that 
the late addition to our collection of petrified nota- 
bilities is a very happy one. Mr. Gibson’s statue of 
Peel is an anachronism, in every sense of the word. 
We have outlived the age of fancy dresses in statuary; | 
and classical costumes, applied to the limbs of modern 
personages, have ceased to please. Here, however, 
we have Sir Robert Peel, arrayed in what is meant, we 
suppose, for the garb of a Roman senator; in fact, it is 
a blanket awkwardly hung over the shoulders, and 
looking perpetually as if it were about to fall off. 
Heavy boots, with soles half an inch thick, remind 





us rather of senatorial performances on the moors | The French newspapers say that Horace Vernet has 
The { discovered that the preparation of colours with olive 
massive dignity of Peel's figure is quite lost in the | oil is not only more convenient in many respects than 


than on the floor of the House of Commons. 


attitude in which he is placed. Throughout, the de- | 
tails are unhappily imagined. The very roll of paper 
held in the hand produces a disagreeable effect, being 
represented bent or crushed, when the eye desiderates | 
rather a rigid outline, by way of contrast. All the | 





defects seem to arise from the fundamentally absurd | length uncovered and restored, by the joint funds of 


idea of dressing up an English statesman in a costume 
which does not belong to him, and which would have 
made him look very ridiculous and uncomfortable had 
he put it on. Chantrey’s two statues of Canning and 
Sir John Malcolm, both in modern costume, are mo- 
dels of ease and dignity compared with the stilted 
pretentiousness of the travestied Peel. 

We are, it seems, to have a statue of Prince Albert 
on the site of the Crystal Palace, as a memorial of 
the great event of 1851. <A very general feeling pre- 
vails that the compliment meant to the Prince is a 
mistake, and that such a work as the Palace of In- 
dustry should be otherwise commemorated. Speak- 
ing merely in the interest of art, we think it would 
be more desirable that some work should be chosen 
for this purpose which might give wider scope to the 
fancy of our sculptors than the portrait of an indi- 
vidual. 





Marlborough House has again been opened, with its | Dominican convent of Santa Maria delle Gracie, at 


museum of objects illustrative of the true principles 
of ornamental art. The collections are made with a 
view to show what is to be avoided, as well as what is 
to be admired and imitated. Many of the most pre- 
tentious objects, particularly among the gorgeous 
manufactures of Sevres, are precisely the things to be 
shunned as models. Again, many of the specimens 
of really correct principles of ornamentation are by 
no means very showy, or perhaps even among the 
best of their kind. Properly understood, however, 
they are not less useful; and the excellent catalogues 


| 
j 
| 





which have been compiled as guides to the visitor or 
student, do not fail to point out the merits and de- 
merits of the various objects of display with un- 
shrinking impartiality. Already the fruits of the 
schools of design are beginning to manifest them- 
selves in the products of industry. It is impossible 
not to be struck with the taste and beauty of many 
of the fabrics which now decorate our shop-windows ; 


in many the effect of the principles of art which have | 


of late been so zealously inculcated, are plainly dis- 
cernible. 

We understand that a large fresco is about to be 
executed in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, at the north 
end of the building. Report says that the painting is 
to be from the pencil of Mr. Watts. 

The Royal Academy has just elected Millais an 


associate of the body. The choice does the Academy | bable that Mme. Grisi and Signor Mario may sing for 
the highest honour, and shows a spirit of impartiality | 


and comprehensiveness which has not always sig- 
nalised its elections. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
THE erection of a monument dedicated to Prince Albert 
on the site of the Hyde Park Palace is now secured. 
The Lord Mayor is daily receiving new adhesions to 
the ‘scheme. Already the subscriptions amount to 
upwards of 50001———The foundation stone of the 
monument about to be erected to the memory of Dr. 





Moir, of Musselburgh (‘ Delta”) was laid on Tues- | 


day on the site of the end of Bridge-street in that 
town. The Wellington Statue Committee of the 
City have selected the models sent in by Adams, 
Behnes, Bell, Foley, Smith, and Thomas, as entitled 
to the premium of 100 guineas each. The number of 
models before the committee was thirty. The 
judges appointed for selecting from the various models 
sent in as competitors for the commission to execute 
the Manchester monument to the late Duke of Wel- 
lington have given their decision in favour of the 
design of Mr. Matthew Noble, who accordingly 
becomes the sculptor of the work—for the sum, we 
believe of 70007. Mr. Richardson, the sculptor, has 
been commissioned by the officers of the 43rd Regi- 
ment to erect suitable memorials to those officers of 
the regiment who fell in the discharge of their duty 
in the late Caffre war in South Africa. To Captain 
Ormsby Gore, for Oswestry Church ; to Lieutenant the 
Hon. — Wrottesley, for Tettenhall Church, near Wol- 
verhampton; and to Dr. Davidson, for St. Mary’s 
Church, Perth—the designs submitted having re- 
eeived the approval of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Percy Egerton Herbert and the other officers on the 











committee——The famous picture gallery of Mr. | formers. Mr. Costa resumed his old post of conductor. 





Thomas Baring, M.P., in Grosvenor-street, narrowly 
escaped entire destruction by fire a few days since. 
Most fortunately, the gallery and all the drawing- 
rooms of the suite had been dismantled only a few 
days previously, and the only pictures remaining on 
the walls were those of modern artists. The valuable 
ancient Italian and Spanish pictures, for which this 
collection is so remarkable, had been removed from 
the walls, and, being stacked up close together in one 
corner of the gallery, they have scarcely suffered any 
damage from the heat. The same remark will apply 
to the Belgian and Dutch works, of which there are 
many almost priceless specimens. 

A committee, comprising the names of the most 
prominent of living men of science, has been formed 
to erect a monument to the memory of Arago. 





the oil preparations generally employed, but makes 
paintings better and more durable-——One of the most 
celebrated vestiges of Roman domination in these 
parts, says the Courrier de Lyon, the Temple of 
Augustus and Livia, at Vienne, is about to be at 


Government and of the Commune. The former sub- 
scribes a sum of 150,000 francs (6000/.), and the latter 
engages to supply what further amount may be 
needed. The King of the Belgians has given his 
consent for the fine pictures by the modern Belgian 
artists, belonging to him, and now in the Dublin 
Exhibition, to be exhibited in London for a month, 
at Messrs. Grave’s Gallery in Pall-mall.—From 
Munich it is stated that the new Pinacotheka, des- 
tined to contain the works of modern artists, and the 
Ruhmhalle (Temple of Glory) near Ratisbon, are com- 
pleted. The former monument has been opened to 
the public. At the town of Soleure, in Switzerland, 
preparations are making to hold an Exhibition of 
Fine Arts in March next—the first of the kind ever 
organised in Helvetia. Foreign artists are invited to 
contribute. “The Last Supper” of Leonardo da 
Vinci, being painted in and for the refectory of the 











Milan, has suffered so much from time and exposure, 
that its colours scaled off lately at every breath of 
air. The restorer of paintings, M. Steffano Barezzi, 
has, however, made a discovery, by which these de- 
caying colours can be again combined together and 
fixed to the wall, which being tried on the above 
picture, has, it is stated, completely succeeded. Some- 
thing has been said of removing the fresco from the 
wall altogether, and placing it on panel. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





NEW MUSIC. 
Marschau’s Handbook for the Pianoforte. Boosey and 
Sons. This method is simple and original, and seems 
to be well adapted to teach an attentive student the 
theory of music and the practice of the piano, without 
the aid of a master. M. Marschau is evidently an 
experienced instructor, as well as a sound musician. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Ir is Mr. Webster’s intention to have an English 
version of MM. Scribe and Halévy’s opera, Nadab, 
performed at the Adelphi Theatre-——It is now pro- 


yet another season at the Royal Italian Opera. ——At 
Brighton, Mme. Grisi and Signor Mario, supported 
by Mmes. Doria, Bellini, Signor Ciabatti, and other 
Italian artists, have been performing in the Theatre 
Royal. Mr. G. V. Brooke appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, on Monday week, in the character 
of Othello. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
great, Mr. Brooke being summoned several times 
during the progress of the tragedy to receive their 
congratulations. The series of royal theatrical 
divertissements in the temporary theatre in the 
Rubens room at Windsor Castle, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles Kean, commenced on Thursday, 
the 10th of November.——Professor Sir Henry Bishop 
has been lecturing on English ballad music this week, 
at Crosby-hall, London; and Dr. Rimbault, at Edin- 
burgh, in a course on the subject of Psalmody.—— 
The first of Miss Dolby’s sowées musicales for the 
season takes place this evening, the 15th, at her resi- 
dence, Hinde-street, Manchester-square.——Overtures 
of Cherubini, ten in number, are about to appear in a 
uniform edition, for two pianoforte players, arranged 
by Herr Pauer. The beautiful music of Sarda- 
napalus, at the Princesses’ Theatre, which is the com- 
position of Mr. J. L. Hatton, is about to be published 
for the pianoforte. A memorial to the late John 
Blewitt, the musical composer, is projected by his 
friends, as a mark of admiration of his character and 
appreciation of his genius. The twenty-second 
season of the Sacred Harmonic Society commenced on 
Friday, the 11th inst., with Handel’s Coronation 
Anthem, ‘Zadok the Priest,” the same composer's 
Dettingen Ze Deum, and Mozart’s Twelfth Mass— 
three works which have been laid aside for some years, 
but which are well calculated to exhibit to advantage 




















the society’s gigantic band and chorus of 700 per- 





——tThe going through the accounts of the late fes- 
tival at Gloucester has at length been completed. 
The result shows that the receipts were 3431/. 18s. 6d., 
and that a surplus was left, after paying all expenses, 
of 681. 2s. 8d. The curious case of Iumley v. Gye is 
still pending, and will be tried at the sittings after 
the ensuing Michaelmas Term. 

Catherine Hayes has been very successful on the 
Pacific shore, and it is stated that she has sent home 
50,000 dollars for the purchase of an estate.——As 
Mme. Sontag was returning from her concert in 
Brooklyn, she reached the end of the ferry wharf 
before the boat was made fast. Misjudging the 
distance of the boat, she attempted to step on board, 
but missed her footing and fell into the water. A 
gentleman jumped in after her, and kept her from 
being crushed between the boat and the bridge. In 
falling, her body was badly scratched, and one foot 
seriously bruised. The French Emperor has given 
80/. to the fund for erecting a monument to Weber. 
——A Paris paper says that Mdlle. Augustine Brohan, 
one of the most admired actresses of the Théatre 
Frangais, will have to quit the stage, owing to the 
glare of the gas-lights having destroyed the sight of 
one of her eyes, and seriously menaced that of the 
other. Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli has signed an en- 
gagement with the Opera for two years at a salary of 
4000/. sterling a year. She is to choose her own parts, 
to play only twice a week, and to have four months’ 
vacation in each year. In case she should be called 
upon to sing three times a week, the extra night is to 
be paid 607. A separate engagement is entered into 
for two months of the lady’s vacation, during the 
Universal Exhibition of 1855, at the rate of 1,000/. 
per month, so that the salary for the second year will, 
in fact, be 600042. A new opera by Herr Lind- 
paintner, the Corsair, is about to be given at Stutt- 
gardt. The municipality of Strasburg has come 
into possession of estates producing upwards of 
20002. a year, under the condition that the whole of 
the revenue shall be employed in encouraging the 
drama and music in the town. The money has been 
left by aM. Appffell, of Wissemburg. The muni- 
cipality is to be the sole judge of the precise manner 
in which the liberal bequest is to be disbursed.—— 
Tidings have arrived from St. Petersburgh, announc- 
ing the commencement of the operatic season there, 
with J/ Barbiere, in which Madame de la Grange and 
Signor Calzolari made their debuts. 























GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


A NEw poem by the author of The Roman is an- 
nounced for publication. ——The Times recently 
noticed at great length the poems of “ A.” the first of 
which was issued some two years ago under the title 
of ‘ The Strayed Reviller.” The critic thinks “A.” 
not unworthy of the poet’s name. ‘In literary circles 
he has already found admirers ; but we apprehend that 
to the generality of readers he remains unknown, while 
the world is full of the praises of far inferior writers.” 
Mr. Sims, of the British Museum, will have ready in 
a few days A Handbook to the Library, containing a 
brief history of its formation, and of the various col- 
lections of which it is composed, with some account 
of the public libraries of London.——The Civitta 
Cattolica of Genoa announces that a song by Dante, 
hitherto unpublished, has been found in the library of 
Prince Barberini, at Rome.——Baron Von Humboldt 
is engaged in the preparation of a new production on 
the Outline Form of Mountain Peaks, working up 
original observations and drawings made during the 
course of his various wanderings. He assured a late 
visitor that the greater part of his literary labour 
was of necessity performed while others slept, as the 
hours of usual labour were with him consumed by the 
demands of the King. He added that he early made 
the discovery that he could get on very well with 
four hours of sleep. Auguste Comte has just issued 
the third volume of his Systéme de Politique Positive, 
which contains the ‘‘ Philosophy of History. The 
Chinese insurgents have prepared a new almanack. 
It excludes the demonology and astrologic supersti- 
tion which overload other almanacks, especially those 
brought out in the interest of the reigning dynasty ; 
it makes the year begin on the 7th instead of the 4th 
of February ; it orders the observance of one day in 
the week as a Sabbath, but abolishes all other holi- 
days ; it solemnly adjures the people to be faithful to 
the insurgent cause, and to be brave in its defence; 
it proclaims that Tai Ping is sent on earth by 
God to do God’s work ; it records the titles, qualities, 
and duties of his principal chiefs,—one of them is 
designated ‘the prince who implores Heaven for the 
unfortunate ;” and, finally, it divides the year into 
twelve months, each month being alternately either 
thirty or thirty-one days. 

The English poetess Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
her husband are residing at Rome. Mr. Hillard, an 
American author, in his Six Months in Italy, describes 
their home as one of the happiest he ever saw.—— 
It is stated that Mr. Routledge has offered Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton 2000/. a year for the monopoly of his 
works for the next ten years, and that Sir Edward has 
closed with the offer.——Mr. John Bernard Burke, 
author of The Peerage and other works of historical 
and genealogical interest, has been appointed Ulster 














King of Arms, an office which his general ability as 
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well as his special studies eminently qualify him to 
fill——The residence of Cooper, the novelist, at 
Albany, recently converted into an hotel, was burned 
down by the act of an incendiary on the 21st ult. 
Mr. Ruskin, author of the Stones of Venice, is deliver- 
ing, in Edinburgh, a series of lectures on architecture. 
His first essay was on the ‘ General Construction of 
Domestic Buildings.” King’s College, London, has 
been deprived of the services of Professor Maurice. A 
recent volume published by the Professor has pro- 
voked the scrutiny of the Council; and the result is, 








the removal of the reverend Professor from the chair | 


of Ecclesiastical History. Dr. Lyon Playfair has 
been lecturing the members of the People’s College at 
Sheffield, whither he went in reply to a request made 
for instruction to the Board of Trade department in 
science and art. The Cutlers’-hall was crowded with 
the hard-working artisans of Sheffield, and various 
resolutions were passed in support of the movement 
for infusing science into education.——Dr. Pertz, the 
head librarian of the Royal Library at Berlin, has 
returned from his tour in England, undertaken for the 
purpose of examining if the principal libraries con- 
tained any materials that might assist him in the fur- 
ther prosecution of his great work, Monumenta Ger- 
manie Historica. The most valuable result of Dr. 
Pertz’s inquiries in England consists, we understand, 
in his having obtained a transcript of the Chronicon 
Placentinum, which is of great importance for the times 
of the Emperors Frederick I. and II., and the original 
of which is in the British Museum.——Mr. Hind has 
discovered another planet, the ninth since the com- 
mencement of his systematic search in 1846. He 
observed it on the night of the 8th November, at 7h. 





50m., in the constellation Taurus, about two degrees | 


south of the ecliptic, appearing rather brighter than a 
star of the ninth magnitude. There are now known 
to be twenty-seven of these asteroid planets, or, as Mr. 
Hind terms them, “that extraordinary group of 
worlds,” between Mars and Jupiter. The diurnal 
motion of the new planet at the present time is in 
right ascension one minute two seconds towards the 
west, and in declination about two minutes thirty 
seconds towards the south——-The Paris Moniteur 
announces that the well-known novelist, M. Jules 
Sandeau, has been appointed librarian of the Biblio- 
théque Mazarine——M. Michelet being in a bad state 
of health, arising from close applicatiou to his literary 
labours, is about to leave Paris for Nice, where he 
will spend the winter. The authorities of Rochefort, 
in France, have opened a subscription for erecting a 
monument to the late Lieutenant Bellot in that, his 
native place. In their appeal to the public, they say 
that the highest commendation that can be passed on 
him is, that he was ‘Sas brave as Franklin.” The 
sudden loss of this gallant French officer has been the 
occasion of several public and private meetings, his 
death being the source of the deepest regret both in 
England and France. An admirable portrait of him 





was painted for Lady Franklin, previous to his last | 


departure for the Arctic regions, by Stephen Pearce. 
It is now in the hands of the eminent engraver, James 
Scott, and was exhibited at Willis’s Rooms, at the 
public meeting. 

The Irish Industrial Exhibition is closed—The 
Liberal party in Glasgow University, smarting under 
the recollection of their defeat of last year, when the 
clan Argyll was routed by the adherents of Vice- 
royalty, have determined to renew the contest under 
new leadership—that of Mr. Alfred Tennyson. An 
artisan in very humble circumstances, residing in 
Ipswich, has, after three years’ labour, succeeded in 
constructing a model of a machine, 15 inches by 13, 
and 113 deep, which is self-acting, after being put in 
motion by a screw. By the Magdalena steamer, we 
have received accounts from Valparaiso, announcing 
the arrival there of the screw schooner /sabel, sent 
out many months since, by way of the Straits of 
Magellan, on an exploring expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin. We are sorry to learn that a 
disagreement among the officers had led to an aban- 
donment of the whole expedition.——F rom the report 
of the committee, just published, it appears that, 
since the 18th of October, 1852, when the Liverpool 
Free Library was opened, 111,723 volumes have been 
issued to readers; in addition to which there have 
been 16,960 readers of periodical publications, making 
a total of works perused of 128,683. Works of 
amusement form about one-half of all the books read. 
—tThe booksellers of Berlin have, with the aid of 
some wealthy citizens, established public libraries in 
different parts of the town, for the use of the working 
men. These libraries already possess 10,000 volumes, 
of which 2389 are of natural history, 702 of science, 
1572 of geography and travels, and the rest princi- 
pally biography and _ history. A collection. of 

nglish and foreign autographs, embracing those of 
several of the reformers and regicides, was lately 
sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. Among the 
most curious specimens sold were two holograph 
letters of Oliver Cromwell, the only ones, it is believed, 











which have ever been put up to public auction, with | 


the exception of one in the Strawberry-hill sale. 
bs A - os 
They realised respectively the sums of 27/. and 91, 


and, after a spirited competion, were bought by | 


Messrs. Young and Holloway. A letter signed by 


Henry VIII. fetched 4/. 17s., and was bought by Mr. 
arne, as was understood, for the British Museum. 
A long letter of Martin Luther, in the Latin tongue, 





by Mr. Montague for 7/. 10s. 

The Atheneum tells the following curious story :— 
Not very long ago, a person well known for his large 
and accurate knowledge of the sources of English 
| history found himself by accident in one of our great 
| dockyards. In one part of the yard he noticed some 


to the scene. ‘‘ What arethese bundles?” he inquired 
of the ready minister of destruction. ‘“ Nothing but 
rubbish,” said the man. The very tie of the parcels 
told the antiquary that they were letters, and of old 
date. ‘* Where do they come from?” heasks. ‘ Oh, 
they have been lying here no one knows how long; 
we want the room, and we are going to burn them 
out of our way.” The antiquary tock up a bundle 
of the doomed papers,—opened the first letter, and 
found that it was the original dispatch announcing to 
the Government, with all its details, one of the most 
important events in the reign of Charles the Second. 
Commanding the dockyard men not to set fire to the 
pile until superior orders could arrive, the antiquary 
posted to London, repaired to the Admiralty, stated 
the fact, and saved the papers. 


| State documents as any in our national archives. 
THe Arcric ReGtons.—There is a very general 
impression in naval circles that the discovery of the 
north passage by Captain M‘Clure will be followed up 
next year by the dispatch of two steamers, the 
Phenix and another of about equal power. When 
two steamers proceed through the ice near to each 
other, the forward motion of the last vessel prevents 
the ice closing again so soon as it is otherwise liable 
| to do when there is only one vessel, and consequently 
| itis much safer to proceed when two are employed 
instead of one. 
would also have more confidence, when entering un- 
explored channels, when two vessels are near to each 
other, owing to the hope that there would be one to 
fall back upon in the event of any unforeseen accident 
occurring to the other. 
is the accumulation of ages, and it is surprising the 
small thickness that is formed in some years, and cer- 








difficult for steam-vessels to keep a passage open by 
| repeatedly breaking through the newly formed ice ; 
and the farther the vessels proceed beyond the true 


preparations for a bonfire,—and, with the instinct of 
an antiquary when old papers are in peril, he ran off 


addressed to Hermann, but without date, was bought 


series of short and pointless pieces. The most re- 


| markable is that in which Mr. Wright appears as 


a spectator in the pit, and makes his presence known 
by hissing the performers. For this he is called to 
account by Charles Matthews, who accuses him of 
being an emissary from a rival house. A short dia- 
logue and some very stale puns follow, and Mr. 
Wright accepts an invitation to step upon the stage 
and show the audience what he can do. He is hear- 
tily welcomed. To this odd introduction succeeds a 
piece entitled How to make Home Happy, by Mr. 
Brough. Wright and Mrs. Frank Matthews bear the 
weight of it, but they show only how to make home 
unhappy. Thisthey do much to the satisfaction of 
pit and gallery. Another novelty is Wright at Last 
But it is unworthy of the Lyceum, and did not suc- 
ceed with the house. Very different was the recep- 
tion of Charles Matthews in the revived Patter versus 
Clatter, and the enjoyment of his rapid change of 
manner and costume. It is quite clear that the Ly- 
ceum has not started fairly. We miss Madame Ves- 
tris, and the refinement which her presence and her 
management throw ever company and performances ; 


| and we did not want Wright, who lowers the tone of 


When carefully ex- | 
amined they proved to be as interesting a series of 


The officers and crews of both vessels | 


The ice of the Arctic Regions | 


| tainly not to such an extent that would render it | 


| magnetic pole the warmer the water is found to pre- | 


| vail, and it requires a remarkably low state of tem- 
perature to form ice on the surface of the deepest 
parts of the Polar seas. Some remarkably fine lava 


Bank’s-land, far finer and closer than the porous 
pumice-stone of the lava of Mount Etna. The 


of mineral stones from Melville Island are remarkably 
heavy, whatever may be the nature of the metal of 
which they are composed, and appear to be worthy of 
being investigated as to their value, as they might be 
found worthy of becoming a subject of commercial 
enterprise. It is singular that none of the officers of 
the Phenix, or of the vessels of the Arctic expeditions 
now in the far northern regions, had seen the comet 
| which visited this sphere during the present year, and 


home. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


SADLER’s WELLS.— Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

| Drury Lane.—Mr. Smith and the punsters. 
Lyceum.—Commencement of a Bad Farce.—How to 

make Home Happy.— Wright at Last.—Patter versus 

| 





Clatter. 
| Pruncess’s.— The Lancers; or, the Gentleman’s Son. 
| HAYMARKET.—Midas.—A Pretty Piece of Business. 
Sr. JAmgEs’s THEATRE. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
| AuL the theatres are now open, but few are enterpri- 
sing—doubtless reserving their strength and capital 
for Christmas. SApLER’s WELLS continues to draw 
crowds, and the crowds never fail to admire the beauty 





of Bottom, as delineated by Mr. Phelps. Drury 
LANE fills nightly, but how or why is the mystery ; 
| seeing that its circus is smaller and its company not 
| so well selected as are those at Astley’s. The belief 
| gains ground, that Smith of Drury Lane is the great 
Smith of the day. He is not only a successful mana- 
ger, but a public character ; and, as with all public cha- 
racters, he has become legitimate sport for the punsters. 
In that bad Commencement atthe Lyceum, Mr. Wright 
| informs the pit that Gustavus Brooke is so strung in 





was brought home by the officers of the Phenix from | 


the house to the level on which he and Paul Bedford 
are all supreme. We hear, however, that the ma- 
nagement is preparing a great Christmas treat for us. 

Tue Prixcess’s has now fairly cast aside the heavy 
dramas in which it has delighted for eighteen months, 
and has produced a translation of Le Fils de Famille, 
which has a long time been awaiting the convenience 
of the manager. But for the appearance of another 
adaptation at the Adelphi, under the title of The Dis- 
carded Son, it might still longer have remained in 
Mr. Kean’s portfolio of “‘reserves.” The title is ren- 
dered, The Lancers; or, the Gentleman’s Son. The 
piece differs from the Adelphi version in being more 
faithful to the original. It is not so funny; but it is 
more truthfully and carefully put upon the stage. 
The scenery is well executed and very varied, and 
much care and money have been expended upon the 
dresses. Here, however, we must cease to praise ; 
for the acting of the principal characters is much in- 
ferior to that afforded us in the Strand. Mr. David 
Fisher, a debutant from Glasgow, sustains the chief 
part (the ‘ gentleman’s son”) with care and earnest- 
ness; but he wants the finish of Leigh Murray. As 
with young actors generally, he overstrains the most 
effective scenes. He told his sorrows tragically rather 
than regretfully ; and in the last acte, where affected 


| drunkenness is required, he overacted in such a 
; manner as would have betrayed him to the dullest of 


| the piece was successful. 
plumbago is also of a fine description, and a number | 


| they were unaware of its existence until their return | 


colonels. But Mr. Fisher has nevertheless some good 
stuff in him; and the Princess’s will enable him to 
show it to advantage. He was well received; and 
The beautiful decorations, 
and correct and elegant dresses, would alone have 
assured it a favourable reception. 

At the HaymMarKer Mr. Buckstone has tried still 
another revival—doubtless awaiting the advent of a 
new piece that shall seem to him likely to suit him, 
his company, and his audience. Midas, the favourite 
of the last century, affords Mrs. Featherstone oppor- 
tunity for effective singing; and she avails herself of 
it in good earnest. Her Apollo can never become an 
attraction ; but it pleased a rather fastidious audience. 
Mr. Compton gave to the character of Pan an appear- 


| ance of novelty, which seemed to be estimated highly 


} quirements of his house. 


by the centurials, and who also welcomed “ Pray 
Goody” as an old acquaintance.—[ On Friday, a new 
piece (which we have not seen) entitled A Pretty 
Piece of Business, was produced—Mr. Buckstone 
having already found revivals unequal to the re- 
i It is by Mr. Morton; and 


| the critics speak of it approvingly, while they point 


| to serious and manifest faults. 


of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the perfection | 


| tragedy, that Mr. Smith has found it necessary to | 


| employ a team of horses to supply his place! A bad 
| joke, but proof that Drury Lane is once again a public 
| building, and that Smith its manager is public pro- 
| perty. To become such is a success indeed. At the 
Oxtympic, Plot and Passion is a permanent attraction, 
|} and Mr. Robson an undoubted favourite. 

| Lxceum.—Were we disposed to be severe, we should 


| the commencement, but an additional sign of, bad 
management having obtained at the Lyceum. Last 


} 

{ 

| season a long and dull drama sent the audience 
| asleep, or away; now they are being worried by a 


say, the Commencement of a bad Farce, is not quite | 
a 2) 1 | 


It may almost claim 
to be classed as a comedy, though very brief. It has 
a clear and interesting plot; and it affords Buckstone 
ample scope for displaying his comic propensities in 
the character of a phlegmatic and timid doctor. ‘ He 
kept the audience in roars,” the reporters state. | 

The Sr. JAmEs’s THEATRE is, as our contempo- 
raries inform us, endeavouring to make “ English 
Opera or Opera in English” acceptable to the Lon- 
don public ; but in vain. 

The WepNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS are more 
successful, serving alike as a substitute for Jullien 
and an attraction for those who despise theatres. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHOLERA AND MEDICAL MEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 

Sir,—When that scourge cholera visits this country, 
it is with heartfelt sorrow I have witnessed the deaths 
of medical gentlemen, whose wives and families in 
many cases are left destitute. This is not as it should 
be. These gentlemen stand manly forward, and in 
the event of being stricken down, those dependent 
upon them ought, I think, to be provided for by the 
country. ‘Times of cholera are, indeed, no ordinary 
times, and none are better aware of the dangers they 
have to encounter than medical gentlemen, yet they 
shrink not from the task. Many who have accumu- 
lated large fortunes might with prudence remove with 
their families when the pestilence enters their locali- 
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ties; but how few of them do so! In aid of their 
fellow-creatures they stand forward, fearless of all 
consequences to themselves, for the public welfare. 
Men of fortune, I say, ge nerally act thus; but men of | 
no fortune—men on w shose exertions the welfare of 
their families and friends solely depends—also shrink 
not from their duties, notwithstanding the trying 
thought that they themselves may be swept off by the 
pestilence. And when they do fall, are they to be 
remembered only with regret? They certainly de- 
serve better of their country. Their names should, I 
think, not only be ranked with the most honoured of 
their countrymen, but their families provided for 
from the public purse. I trust, Sir, the time is not 
far distant when the truth of what I state will be 
universally recognised, and that the families of all 
medical gentlemen who have fallen a sacrifice to pub- 
lic duty, will be fully taken care of by the Govern- 
ment of the day. I am, Sir, yours, Kc. 
Dumfries, 11th Nov. 1853. A. 





OBITUARY. 


Bexrirtp.—Last week, after a few days’ illness, Dr. Bex- 
field, whose oratorio, /srael Restored, 
last year, was by no means the solitary sign of promise 
made by him. 

Cioncurry.—Recently, aged 81, Lord Cloncurry, known to 
literary readers as the author of his own memoirs. The 
last public act of the deceased nobleman was a donation 
to the Dublin Library, on condition that the institution 
should assume the title of the “‘ Hibernian Atheneum.” 

Doéu_er.—Recently, at Rome, M. Dohler, the well-known 
pianist and composer. 

Dvupont-—Recently, in Paris, M. Dupont, a French dancer 
and ballet composer of great note in the first quarter of 
the present century. 

SAviILLe. — Recently, in Bishopgate-street, suddenly, Mr. 
John Saville Faucit, whose name, in the person of himself 
and his family, has been for very many years connected 
with the theatres of England. He was a playwright as 
well as an actor, and his Ailler’s Maid and Wapping Old | 
Stairs still keep the provincial stage. 

Leray.—In Australia, M. Anatole Leray, well known in 
France as a writer in the Presse, and who had been pro- 
scribed for the ultra tendency of his political opinions. 
He went to seek his fortune in Australia, and, just as he 
came in sight of land, the vessel in which he had taken 
his passage foundered. 

Woo er. On the 29th ult., at No. 10, Carburton-street, 
Portland-road, in the 68th year of his age, Thomas 
Jonathan Wooler, Esq., formerly editor of the Black 
Dwarf. 




















PIcTURE OF Men NcHIKOFF. — Menchikoff has in- 
variably refused to sit to any artist. He is about 
seventy years of age, of middle stature, has close-cut 
milk-white hair, a high open forehead, sharply-defined 
feature» ard a bright sparkling eye. His gait is 
haughty, but siightly limping, from a wound that he 
received in a singular manner at the siege of Varna, 
in 1828. One evening, having given some orders that 
he wished to see implicitly obeyed, he strolled through 
the camp; and, as he was returning to his quarters, he 
stopped and remained with his legs stretched wide 
apart while he enjoyed a pinch of snuff. Suddenly 
the report of a heavy gun was heard, and the Prince 
fell headiong to the ground. When he was taken up 
it was found that a cannon-ball had passed between 
his legs, and wounded him severely in the thigh. 
Prince Menchikoff is one of the most extensive landed 
proprietors in the empire, and counts his serfs by 


nobles, he adds daily to his wealth. His economy is 
without a parallel, and, indeed, is stated to descend to 
parsimony of the lowest grade; but, however grind- 
ing his extortion in his patrimonial estate, on all 
grand state occasions his appearance, carriages, and 
suite are most magnificent. He possesses a superb 
mansion at St. Petersburgh; his establishment of 
servants and equipage is on a scale of the most lavish 
expense; and he is surrounded by numerous aides- 
de-camp glittering in “barbaric gold and _ pearl.” 
Another striking peculiarity of this remarkable man 
is the aversion he entertains for foreigners. Not one 
—even an ambassador—has ever been permitted to 
enter his palace. He is both rough and fickle; and, 


brutal. But, while he bends to the imperial yoke 
from motives of avarice or ambition, he revenges his 
official servitude by browbeating, threatening, and 
abusing all who have the misfortune to be connected 
with him; and, as he is a man of considerable talent 
and indomitable energy, he succeeds most marvel- 


to be wondered at that he has many enemies. 
Menchikoff is married to the Princess Dolgorouki, 


States Gazette. 


stance occurred a few days back at Guileville, Eure- 
et-Loire. A small farmer had in a field about 250 
beehives, containing a vast number of bees. He sent 
a man with a cart, drawn by five horses, to remove 
some earth from the wall near which the hives were 
placed. Thecarter having occasion to go to the farm- 
house, tied the horses to a tree. Almost immediately 


king of their hives by the removal of the earth from 


hives, as if in obedience to a given signal, and with 


iven at Norwich | 4 


| Irving’s (1 


thousands; but, unlike the generality of the Russian | 


when anything offends him, becomes absolutely | 


lously in his amiable occupation. It is not therefore | 


by whom he has a son and a daughter.—United | 


rt . . | 
Tue Barrie or THE Bees.—A curious circum- | 


after a multitude of bees, either irritated at the sha- | 


the wall, or excited by the electricity with which the | 
atmosphere happened to be charged, issued from their | 


great fury attacked the horses. In an instant the 
poor animals were entirely covered with bees from 
head to foot; even their nostrils were filled with them. 
When the carter returned he found one of the horses 
lying dead on the ground, and the others rolling about 
furiously. His cries attracted several persons ; one of 
them attempted to drive away the bees, but they 
attacked him, and he had to plunge into a pond, and 
even to place his head under water for a few seconds, 
in order toescape from them. The curé of Gvilleville 
also attempted to approach the horses, but he too was 
put to flight by the enraged insects. At length two 
fire engines were sent for, and by pumping on the bees 
a great number were killed on the horses, or put to 
flight. The horses, however, were so much injured 
that they died in an hour. The value of the bees 
destroyed was 1500 francs, and of the horses 2500 
francs. A few days before bees from the same hives 
killed seventeen goslings. 
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ITAL ELECTRIC SALIN E, as discovered 

by Dr. STEVENS, proving eminently successful in the Cure and 
Prevention of FEVER, CHOLERA, and other BLOOD DISEASES. 
Recommended also by numerous medical practitioners, and by the 
Swedish Board of Health, to be had in readiness in every house. May 
be obtained through all Chemists, or of the sole authorised maker, 
HENRY LAMPLOUGH, 1, Mecklenburgh-terrace, Gray’s-inn-road, 


| London. 
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) MORE GREY HAIR. 

-—~ 7Turs ° 
| NW INS. Ss ie ATR- DYE, 135, Whitechapel, 
High-street, is the best, and most easily applied. It instantly 
charges Red or Grey Hair to a natural Brown or Black, without 
| Staining the skin, and is as harmless and free from smell as pure 

water. 

Sold in cases at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. Sent to all parts of the 
| kingdom. Private Hair Dyeing-rooms. Whiskers Dyed in five 

| minutes; charg 5 Heads of Hair, in half an hour. 





LACK! BLACK! BLACK !— Dyed for 


Mourning every Wednesday. India and all other Shawls and 
Dresses Cleaned, and the Colours Preserved. Bed Furniture and Draw- 
ing-room Suites of every sort Cleaned, Dyed, and finished like new, by 
SAMUEL OSMOND and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London.— 
Ps. French Merino Dresses Dyed Colours, _and finished like new. 


PORTABLE BATHS.—The best description 
of Baths for travelling are made of a new Indian Rubber 
material, which is not affected by the temperature or the use of hot 
water, and occupy the smallest possible space, the price commencing 
from 40s. each, complete. Also, the lightest Waterproof Garments, in 
all the newest shapes ; Fishing Boots, Stockings, Air Beds, Cushions, 
Pillows, and every article manufactured in Indian Rubber. 
List of Prices forwarded on application to W. 8. SPARKS, Macintosh 
Warehouse, 115, New Bond-street, London. 


3} 
OOPER’S TOOTH BRUSHES will be 
exchanged if the bristles come out. The price for the best 
quality is 8. per dozen. A single Brush free by pant on receipt of 
eleven stamps, addressed to 26, Oxford- street, Li ondor 

CUOPER’S ANTISEPTIC (¢ "ARN ATION 
TOOTH PASTE is the most efficacious, most agreeable, and the 
cheapest preparation ever used for whitening the teeth, preserving 
the gums, and sweetening the breath. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per pot. 
Manufactured by WILL AM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. 
OHN WILLE Y (from Atkinson and Co. 
Westminster-road), 3INET MANUFACTURER, UPHOL- 
STERER, CARPET, and ¢ AL FURNISHLNG WAREHOUS E 
MAN, 164, High-street, Borough, London (opposite St. George's 
Church), begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry in search of first- 
rate articles, that his arrangements are completed, and that he is 
enabled to supply every description of Carpetings, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Household Furniture, at the lowest cash prices. Workmanship 

oer combined with elegance, novelty, and design. 

. inv ites an inspection of his Show ~Tooms. 
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T ADIE S’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER. 
4 CLOTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS’ stock of 
MERINO and LAMBs'-WOOL VESTS, DRESSES, DRAWERS, and 
every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies and Children, is the largest 
in the kingdom, and comprises many articles for invalids and others 
not generally known; also Lambs ’-wool Stockings and Socks, white, 
brown, and heather mixture, both woven and hand-knitted, and every 
other description of Scotch- made Hosiery. Orders from any part of the 
country promptly and carefully executed. 
ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS, Manufactnrers of Hosiery, 57, 
George- street, Edinburgh. 


NOD — “LIVER OIL.—His Excellency y the 
Governor and her Majesty’s Council of New foundland havin g 
authorised Letters Patent to CHARLES FOX and Co. granting to them 
the exclusive right of manufacturing Ced Liver Oil by the process 
described in said Letters Patent, they respectfully intimate to the 
Medical Profession and to the rmaceutical Chemists, that several 
importations of the produce of this season have been already received 
from Newfoundland, and have passed into the hands of the principal 
Wholesale Druggists in the kingdom. Charles Fox and Co. have also 
the satisfaction to state that the Oil of this season is pronounced by the 
trade to be of the finest quality ever introduced into this country.— 
Scarborough, 27th Sept. 1853. 














IRS ELF! WHAT YOU ARE, AND | WHAT . FIT FOR.— 
7. L EN GRAHAM continues to give her novel 
and interesting delineations of character from an examination 
of the handwriting, im a style of deseription peculiarly her own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowing their 
true character, or that of any friend, must send a specimen of the wri- 
ting, stating sex and age, or supposed age(inclosing 13 postage-stamps), 
to Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, London, and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other things hitherto 


unsuspec ted. 
] O YOU WANT LUXURIANT f HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has 9. 
| many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented compound, 
price 2s. and will be sent post free, on receipt of twenty -four penny 
postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 A, Manchester- street, Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home ds ly, from 11 till 7, Sundays e xe © pted.- ag 
have used your Crinilene, and hi ave nowa good pair of whiskers.” 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “ It has certainly improved my hair."-—J. Thompson, 
Durham. “It effectually checked the greyness."—L. Ede, Bath. Sold 
by every Chemist in the “World. 


| YMER’S PRESERVATIVE DENTRIFICE. Ny 
4 ) and RYMER’S CLEANSING POWDER, for Artificial Teeth, 
are respectively the most elegant and efficient preparations before the 
Public, compounded only by SAMUEL RYME Surgeon 
Dentist, Croydon, Surrey, and sold, accordir to his appointment, by 
Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; Dietriehsen and Hannay 63, 
Oxford-street, and Sanger, Oxford-street, Londen: at the Medical 
Hall. 54, Lower Saekville-street, Dublin; by Raimes and Co., Edin- 
burgh, and all respectable vendors of medicine in the Kingdom. 
Price 2s. 9d. Mr. RYMER' 5 crest is attac hed to each box. 


pat L GAGE’S ELIXIR.—This Tonic Anti- 
phlegmatic Family Medicine, has been established 44 years, as 4 
most valuable remedy for Phiegm, and all the Disorders arising from 
it, viz., Bilious Complaints, Catarrh, Asthma, Convulsion, Coughing, 
Indigestion, Cholera Morbus, Colics, Ague, Fevers, Gout, Worms, 
Hooping © ‘ough, Cholera, Fem: ale Complaints, &e. It is demonstrated 
in a pamphlet on Phiegm, delivered gratis at all the depéts, why 
PAUL GAGE'S ELIXIR has not failed in desperate cases, when other 
means have been found of ne avail. 

Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by [PAUL GAGE, 462 
Oxford-street, and by all respec ‘table medicine vendors. 
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LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE's Russian Wax Candles, ls. per lb., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
lb., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7}d., Store Candles, 7d. per lb.; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 48s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 44s. and 40s.; 
50s.: Honey Soap, Is. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all 
ls. 6. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Spe aos ; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders amounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROY AL LETTERS PAT 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 5 atlerwed 
by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 
spring (so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sup- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two 
inches below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s. 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.: postage Is. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
52s. 6d. : postage, Is. 8d. 
Post-oftfice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 
j;LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best 
invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of 
Weakness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
porous, light in texture, and i spay gmc vg and i a a on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s.: pos 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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I ORSNAILL and CO”’S PURE COUNTRY 
FLOUR delivered to Families. For address and prices see 
Times. 


Frou R Warranted UNADULTERATED, 
Whites for pastry, the best that can be made, I4s. per bushel. 
Fine Households, 13s. 3d. per bushel. Seconds, 12s. 6d. per bushel. Meal 
for brown bread, 12s. 6d. per bushel 

Delivered (not less than one peck) to any part of London, carriage free. 
Address HENRY HORSNAILL & Company, Bullford Mill, Witham, 

Essex, or Caledonian-road, London. 
Terms, Cash. 


T°? LOVERS OF FISH.— Genuine 
MOUTH BLOATERS.—THOMAS LETTIS, Jun., respectfully 
announces that in the months of October and November he will be pre- 
pared to forward the above to all parts, in boxes containing 100, on 
receipt of P. O. O. for 6s.; or in casks of 200 for 1Is. 

_Y armouth. 





“YAR- 





({LENFIELD — PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY; AND 
WOTHERSPOON’S MACHINE-MADE COMFPITS and a ES. 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop- 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Quee 
Cheapside. 


~ ROBE -MAKING AND TAILORING ESTABLISHMEN NT, 
25, Golden-square. 


Q A. KISCH, Practical ROBE-MAKER and 
Oe Professional TAILOR, is prepared to execute orders with the 
utmost dispatch. His improv ed system of making GOWNS, as exhi- 
bited at the Great Exhibition in 1851, needs only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated ; the Prize Medal being awarded for the same. 

Patterns, and mode of Self-Measurement, with list of prices 
warded on application as above 
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“DOWN QUILTS 





f EAL and SON’S EIDER 
are made in three varietices—The Bordered Quilt, the plain 
Quilt, and the Duvet. The Bordered Quilt isin the usual form of bed 


quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious article. The 
smaller, and is useful as an extra covering on the bed, 
in the carriage, or on the couch The Duvet is a loose 
Eider Down, asin general use on the Continent. Lis: 
sizes sent free by post, on application to HEAL and 
ry, 196, Totteenham-court-road 


OULSON and COMPANY’S REGISTERED 
PARDESSUS.—This _ re useful and truly elegant light 
AUTUMNAL and WINTER OV ER COAT is correctly pronounced a 
redeeming trait to the many indescribable inventions of the day, 
wherein novelty is attained at the sacrifice of good taste, and that 
classic elegance, characteristic of the an,—now ready in 
every fashionable colour. rice, for 2 I'wo Guineas, and 
for Winter wear, richly lined and quilted, Two Guineas and a half.—In 
London only, of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, and 
Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the best 
material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling pur- 
poses. “94, Regent-stre 


(THE ‘EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, univer- 
ally admired for its choice and uniform quality, strong, rich, 
full and delicate flavour, and moderate price 1is fine tea has t 
analysed by Mr. Warington, of Apothecaries’-hall, London, and « ther 
scientific gentlemen, and pronounced free from all coloured tea, or any 
other kind of adulteration ; and it is now generally recommended by 
the faculty as the best and most wholesome of all teas. Sold im tins of 
various sizes, of half-a-pound and upwards. Sole Wholesale Agents. 
MOORE and Co. 14, Little Tower-street, London. To be had retail of 
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their agents (who are all tea-dealers), one or more of whom will be 
found in almost every tow n throughout the kingdom. 
pores TEA WAREHOU SE, 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 
REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS. 


POPE and COMPANY continue selling their Teas at the REDUCED 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly recommend the 
following descriptions as the BEST and most economical that cam be 

s 












purchased d, 
Sest Congou Tea, reduced tO ssessrcerseerseeeee - 3 8 
Best Souchong ” 44 
Best Gunpowder * 5 4 
Best Young Hyson ,, 48 
Best Plantation Coffee 1 4 
Best Mocha 15 


Delivered free in London and the suburbs. Two pounds’ worth of 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 


HE TEA DUTY ‘is n now “RE DUCE D, and 


we are enabled to sell prime Congou Tea at 3s. per P: =a the 
Best Congou Tea at 3s, 4d. Rich rare Souchong T 8d.—Good 
Green Tea at 3s, 4d. to 3s. 8d.—Prime Green Tea at 4s. —and delicious 
Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our Friends to buy Tea 
Prices, as Teas are getting dearer. 
Money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now 1s. per Pound, 








at our present 
Those who purchase now will save 


The best Mocha, 


. 4d, 
Teas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent C oe fre 
Vans and Carts, if within Eight Miles; and T 
sent Carriage Free to any part of England, if to the 
upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 


, by our own 
, and Spices 
Vv alue of 40s. or 








Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
5 King William-street, City, London. 
A general Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


MAzIon’s | “CORSALETTO DI MEDICL 


— It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our 
mdical brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above 
a invention—a beautitully elastic Corset, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.”—EDITOR of the Medical 
Circular. 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 

facturere, 54,  Connanght- terrace, Hyde Park, London, 


jAzion’s RESILIENT BODICE 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 
his invention is exciting quite a sensation. We are convinced, 
not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent on all who 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
this Bodice.”—EpDITOR, Kidd’s own Journal. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying ¢ ondition of the female form. 

ATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Mustrations, details of Prices, (from 
lds. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
Teceipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 

terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marble Arch). 


IR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 


\O MAGNESIA. —Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upw at of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, re storing Appetite, preserving 
& moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to c hildhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 

nesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid 
Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold by 
the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s, 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s, 6d., 1s., and 21s. 
tach.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 28. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:— 
James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 
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LLEN’S REGISTERED DISP ATC H BOX 
and TRAVELLING WRITING DESK 
convenient article of the kind yet produc It contains stationery 
and all writing requisites, with ample space for papers, and is so ar- 
ranged that any article is instantly accessible without disarranging the 


is the most complete and 








remainder. 
ALLEN’S NEW SOLID LEATHER PORT- 
MANTEAU contains four distinct compartments, all accessible at th¢ 





same time and secured by a Bramah lock; it affords greater facility for 
arranging a wardrobe than any other portmanteau, is entirely free 
from complications, and as light and portable as the ordinary kinds. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, 
the opening of which is as large as the bag itself, thus allowing coats 
¢., to be packed without injury, and more conveniently tha 
the ordinary carpet bag. Illustrated Catalog eipt of 
Stamps. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Camp E 
Outfitters, 18 and 2 





Two 
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ipage Manufacturers and Military 
2, WEST STRAN 








(OCOA—HANDFORD and DAVIES 
request the attention of Invalids to the fact that their pure 
GRANULATED COCOA was the best of the Four Samples which 
were all that the Analytical Sanitary Commissioners proved to be 
genuine; theirs being free from husk and all refuse, and prepared with 
great care.-—Vide the Lancet of May 31st, 1851. 

They have the largest and most varied Stock of any House retaili 
—of Arrowroots, ranging in price from Rio Root, at 4d. per Ib., to fir 
Be rmuda Root at ls. 8d. per lb.; good Jamaica ditto at 6d.; fine St 
Vincent's at 8d. per Ib., 7ibs. of which, or of any higher quality, pac 











in tin canisters, without extra charge; Pearl Sago, 30s. to 32s. per 
ewt. old fashioned Brown ditto, 24%.; Bengal Rice, 1&s.; Patna 
2 Madras ditto, very similar to Carolina, 2 





o 34s.; ground Rice, 28s.; finest ditto, 34s 
7ibs. of any article quoted at per ewt. may be had 
above prices. Good Tapioca, 5d., fine ditto, 6d., finest ditto, 7d. 
per lb.; Naples Maccaroni and Vermicelli, 7d. Manna Croup, 
5d. per Ib.; Semolina, 6d.; finest ditto, 4d. per Ib.; ¢ f 











Ginger, in 6lbs. original blue jars, 8s. each; Guava Jelly, , 
3s. each.—61, High Holborn. 
Damaged Rice for Poultry, 12s. per ewt. 


(THE. “BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
Patronage of Her Majesty and the Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the « nunity, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently sre mos cho and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 





form another 
esteemed for makinga superior Gruel in fifteen minutes 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an exc ilent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s., and in Family Canisters at 2s., 5s 
and 10s each. 


PEETH. .—By her 


Patent.—New vented 











Majesty’s Royal Letters 
y and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of 
Teeth, Gums, and Palate Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and inv b 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolnte perfection 
of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. 














and suc- 
INDIA-RUBBER asa 
The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 


cess, 


features, as the following:—Allsharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity bithe rto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
sofiness and flexibility of the agent employed, the gr atest support is 
given to the adjoining teeta when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 











sorption of the gums, The acids of the mouth exert no agency on 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 


ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comft rt be 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness o: 
being at the same time waolly provided against by the 
of its | preparation 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay- 
street, Bath; Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


{HOLERA. PREVENTIV E.—SIR 

/ MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR.—The prevalence of this fatai 
epidemic renders the following communication of the greatest import- 
ance at this critical period, it being from one of the most emine 
medical men in Scotland, alluding to a letter from Lord Ponsonby, the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, to his brother the Bishop of 
Derry—who states that, to his own knowledge, Dissolved Camphon 
to be a certain cure for Cholera, both at Paris a 


im- 





pec ullar nature 





JAMES 


proved 
y; and, vf 
taken in time, the cure is generally effected before it is possible to 
a Physician—that is, in less than an hour. 
Lord Ponsonby's Letter. 

idinburgh, 9th April, 1849. 

“T think it a solemn duty to confirm t nobleman’s letter. I found 
Sir James Murray's Fluid Camphor by far the most effectual prepara- 
tion ; a wine glaseful every five minutes, produced warmth, p 
tion, and a manifest decrease of sickness and of eramps, with rapid 
revival of spirits and circulation. As a preventive I have supplied this 
Fluid very extensively to the vom and with marked advantages in 
restoring and preserving good digestion and nervous energy, essential 
guards against Cholera.—I am, sir, your obedie: nt servant, 


nd in Germar 





proeure 





‘Tsp 








J. T. DUNCAN, M.D 
The above valuable preparation can be procured from the sole con- 
signee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of North-street, Wolverhampton, and 


nd retail druggists and medical agents throughout the 
», in Bottles at 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each, with directions 


all wholes: 
British Emy 
for use. 

Also SIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 






in Bottles at 








2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. The ACIDULATED 
SYRU P, in ) Bottles 2s. each. 
GILVER SUPERSEDED and ROBBERY 
K 


PREVENTED 7 RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’'S 
CHEMICALLY RIFIED NICKEL SILVER, 
acknowledged to be the rtd. st metal in existence at one-twelfth the 
price of Silver, made into every article for the table, as Cruet-frames, 

Teapots, Candlesticks :— 
Fiddle Thread 


Strongest King’s 





Pattern. Fiddle. [Pattern. Pattern 
Table Spoons and Boake, 
per Dozen + 12s. and lds, - 28¢. 30s. 
Dessert ditto ditto’ 10s. and 13: 16s. 21s. 25s, 
Tea Spoons ditto 5s. and 6 Ils, 12s. 


A sample Tea-Spoon sent free on receipt of Ten Postage-stamps. 
BALANCE IVORY TABLE KNIV 





Tables. Des: Carvers 
s. d, 5 s. d 
3} inch Handle, per Dozen ... 10 0 9 3 6 
inch ditto ditto wo 4 ®@ 10 46 
3finch ditto ditto .. 16 0 13 5 6 
4 inch ditto ditto 20 6 I4 6 0 
Nickel Handles, King’s Patter m 22 6 18 6 6 


Kitchen ditto, from 6s. 6d. per dozen. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK also solicit an inspection of their 
extensive Stock of NIC KE L SILVER WAR Electroplated by 
Messrs. Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, which cannot be distin- 
guished from sterling Silver. Their Stock also consists of Paper and 
Japan Tea-trays, Palmer's Candle Lamps, Dish Covers, as well as 
every article in Furnishing Ironmongery; every article marked in 
plain figures, at such prices that will fully convince purchasers of the 
advantages of purchasing at their Establishment. 

A most elegant assortment of Bronzed Fenders, at prices that defy 
com petition. 

Their Catalogue of Drawings and Prices may be had gratis, or sent 
post free. Orders above 24 sent carriage-free, per raiJ, within 200 

miles. 

RICHARD and JOHN SL ace = STRAND (Opposite Somerset 

Tous 


a" 1818, 

















sW. ANTED for C. RICKETS’ 
4 PATENT ace ERE GAS STOVES in Churches, 
Shops, and for Gena rvatories or Sm so Rooms a pipe « 
to convey away the products of comb 

Manufactory, Agar-street, Strand, pence Charing-cross Hospital 


WHY PAY MORE THAN SIXTEEN 

SHILLINGS for your TROUSERS rhis is the exclamation 
of Gentlemen to their friends, after trying MILES of NEW BOND- 
STREET, for Tr His Show Rooms are now replete with all the 
new Patterns for in and Winter wear. 


AUSTIC TILE 


TOC HIMNE 


Halls, or 
an be attached 
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MAW and CO free, per post, their NEW BOOK of 
DESIGNS ice apting this most « ble, economical, and 
decorative produ tion o eval Art to every style of Private as well 
as Public Building.—Benthall Works, near Brosely, Shropshire 


TAPLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEU RS it in 


4 SHAVING A very 








+ sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, 7s. 
per pound, in pound or half- d jars, jars inc laded, at CHURCHER'S 
Toilet Cream Warehouse, King-street street and 
R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale and Export Ware a use, Crown-street, 
Finsbury-square, London. 
C ARPETS at Wholesale 'p rices. — JAMES 
LAW, Carpet Agent, 31, Lu -hill, has eived instructions 
from several manufacturers to accommod wivate families with 
CARPETS at wholesale prices, viz.—best it ls, 3s. 9d. yard; 


per 


best Tapestry, 4s.; best Velvet, 6s. 


(SHILBLAINS. 

‘ LOTION, the easiest 
cure for Chilblains, may be procurec 
post stamps to JOHN C. POOLEY, 
estimonials free on application. 


W ST ALL’ S UNRIVALLED BLAC KING 


CHILBLAIN 
and only permanent 
by sending fourteen 
George-street, Bath. 


— POOLEY’S 

safest, most certain, 
st free, 
Chemist, 8, 















‘ acknc iged to preserve the Leather better, and give a 
higher ‘polis sh wit labour, than any now in use. Families should 
not fail to order veir Oilmen, &c 





Sold wholesale rsd R WESTAL 


Tow 


and C 
er-street, London. 


Office, 17, Harp-lane, 
7 If you desire re tM 
RO w N’S 
BLACKING It 


waterproof, while its h 


ally well-polished Boots, use 
ROYAL MELTONIAN 
renders them beautifully soft, durable, and 
istre most brilliant Patent Leather. 











Price the same as common B ig. Made only by E. BROWN, the 
Inventor and sole Manufacturer of the De Guiche Parisian P h for 
Dress Boots and Shoes, and Wat erproot Varnish for Hunting Boots 
Manufactc ry, 25 eet, Golden-square, London. Patronised by 





he ad of all the principal Bootmakers 
rdom 


THOSE DESIR OU S of 


ALTH.—The Sanitary Commission instituted 














PO INV. AL IDS and 


PRESERVING HI 





by Lancet having prone unced the Ce ir has dat 15, Rath- 
bene-plac Oxfore t, itirely f from deleteri ad- 
mixta t tte 1 of the ¢ is directed to EDMONDS and Co.'s 
HOMEOPATHIC COCOA 








EDMONDS and Co., Tea Dealers, &c., 15, Rathbone-place, 
ford-street 
ae NN’ 5S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 
allon, so extensively patronised and recommended by the 
bility ¢ ‘ emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
tt Moderator, German, and every description 
Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 





, slowness of 
a @ r upwards « 
JOHN Dt NN and Ce 


J UNN'S 


sumption, and not affected by 
lelivered free seven miles. 
»., Oil-merchants, 59, Cannon-street, City. 


; VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. per Imperial 











a sallon, gives a cl and brilliant Light, makes no deposit, and 
ntirely from acid, the BEST for Moderator, Germar d all 
LAMPS now in use. d by THOMAS NUNN and SONS, Oil Mer- 





si ght se hasty Hon 
onduit-street ol 


chants (forty-two yea 





Society of Lit 
ndling Hospital. 





21, Lamb's ¢ 


NUNN’S Ms ADE MUSTARD, in Pots, 1s. and 
6d h, 1 r onomy, as it will keep 
as fresh to the palate 





Sold nly by THOMAS 






ome duit- street, 

















in g Hospital. Six 

ot oO rder for 9s 
I OOKING GLAS and CARVING and 
4 GILDING MANUFACTORY er C. NOSOTTI, 
398 and 399, Oxford-street rhese extensive shop and show-rooms are 
well knowr public gener V ntain the most extensive assort- 
ment of bea king-Glasses and Gilt Decorations of every description. 












rt f workmanship. 
! D mbined with m 
the patronage of t ho may t 
s with a visi I 4 ns 
mates. Designs forw g 
(THE INDU SIU M, price : 
and Co. s manufacturers of this F ‘ASY- FITTING SHAPED 
SHIRT (the inv n of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 


boxes, Six for 30s. It is on a new principle, and made from the 
best Longcloths and Linens, by experienced needlewomen of th 
class. Priced lists by post.—JOHN BESEMERES and CO 
Linen Warehousemen, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditch, 


fYORD'S EUREKA SHIRT S.—Best 


first 
Ready-made 
London 












juality, six for second “alte, six for 30s. Gentlemen 
desirous of obtain in the very best manner in which they can 
be made, are solicit to try FORD'S EUREKAS. “ The most nique, 
and the only perfect-fitting shirt made.”—Obse? ver ( intry residents 
purchasing in any provincial town are requested toobserve on t 
rior of the lar-band the ‘Ford's Eureka Shirts, 38, 





(without which none 
directions for self-meas 

ind the patter 
Shirting, on rec 
nted in ¢ all towns I 


“RICHARD FORD, 38, 


Illustrated pri 
soe eve 


e-lists, contai 
ry particular, are forwarded 
from, of tl ew re 





gistered 
w being 





ipt « f six ny 

rms, &c., forwarde 

Poultry, London: ¥ 
loolev-street 

] OYLEY’S SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 

WAREHOUSE, established 1678.—It having been the custom 

with gentlemen studying economy to pure hase, f , their Cloths 





Agents are 








ation 


Hay’s-lane, 


applic 
tory, 


































at this Warehouse, Messrs. Walker, Ba » inform them 
that their stock loths are of the be f England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have ir clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, are always kept on the pr ses nly 
a y superi = he a fashi mable article can be obt 1 
possible price, and with little or no delay 

country can offer equal, and none supé 

Babb, and Co. are the inventors and se rs 

tilating Waterproof Pocket Over » price 30s. and urors, 
Report, Class 20, Great Exhibit . A variety Shawls, 
Plaids, Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Covers, and 
D’Ovley 





346, Strand, Waterloo-bridge, London. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOL 7 A PRI 8s. 
A LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy bas been successful in curing 
thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 
of single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, in male 
or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience in its 
use whatever. 
Se t post free, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. 


opposite 


with full instructions for use, to any part of the world, 
in postage-stamps, cash, or post-office order, pay- 








able at the General Post-offiee, to Dr. HERBERT LESLI 
Manchester-street, Gray’s-inn-read, Londen, where he m 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. 


postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pamph- 


let sent post free for two postage-stamps. 
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days, royal 12mo. 9s. cloth, lettered, 
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any literature. They unite two worlds.”—Atheneum. 
TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 
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MAY BECOME HIS OWN ENGRAVER, and produce by a cheap pro- 
cess Portraits, Engravings, Maps, Names on Cards, &c. equal to Copper- 
plate Engravings. The Art Taught by Printed Instructions with ease 
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postage-stamps, addressed to Mr. A. B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western 
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HE PRISON AND THE SCHOOL. 


The chief ascertained Causes of Crime considered, with Sugges- 
tions for the Care, Relief, and Reformation of the Neglected, Destitute, 
aud Criminal Children of the Metropoliss By EDMUND EDWARD 
ANTROBUS, F.S.A., Justice of the Peace for the County of Middlesex, 
and City and Liberty of Westminster; Visiting Justice of the House of 
Correction, Westminster. 

London: STAUNTON and Sons, 9, Strand 
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and is cheaper than most books on the same subject."—Standard, 
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similar dimensions. In preparing the present edition, the editor has 
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while he has made such alterations as have become absolutely neces- 
sary by the advancement ¢ science, he has been careful to adapt his 
own words as much as possible to the excellent style and admirable 
perspic uity of the original talented author himself. 

ARTON and Co., Publishers, Holborn-hill, 


CHEAP UNIVERSAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 


Just published, 264 pages, price 2s. bou 
OUTLINES OF UNIVERS tm ‘TISTORY. 
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In Three Parts. Part I. Ancient History ; 
P art Ill. Modern History Edited by H. WHITE, 
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Dr. Ww HITE 
GREAT BRITAIN 
6d. 

FRANCE, 389 pages, 3s. 6d. 
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Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMrKLN, MARSHALL, 
: and Co. 
ND SPLENDID BOOKS iN 
FINE CONDITION. 
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CATALOGUE of a Very Choice 
- Valuable Collection of Books, Ancient and Modern, in the 
English and Foreign Languages, and Books of Prints, in very fine 
condition, also some beautifully Iuminated Manuscripts upon Vellum, 
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Walther, Lewis, Clarke, Bedford, Riviere, Aitken, &c.; selected from 
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Butler, Dean of Peterborough, formerly Head Master of Harrow ; Right 
Hon. Warren Hastings, formerly Governor-General of India; Rev. R. 
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8. Freeman, Esq., Fawley Court (built by Inigo Jones), Henley-on- 
Thames; John Miller, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn; and various other L ibraries 
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onsale, at the prices affixed, by 
OSEPH LILLY, 19, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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the Gentleman's Magazine for November. 

*,* Such a Catalogue of Rare, Valuable, and Choice Books, in fine 
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RAMAS of CALDERON, Tragic, Comic, 
and Legendary. Translated from the Spanish, principally in 
the Metre of the original. By DENNIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Two vols. Small 8vo. 
London: C. DOLMAN, 61, New Bond-street, and 22, Paternoster-row. 
Dublin: J. M'GL ASHAN. 
with two Mlustré ations x _Double- tinted Lithography 


Just publishe 1, 
post Svo. cloth, 


GAN DGATE as 
h LIDS. By GEORGE MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to Sandgate 
Dispensary. 

London : Sandgate: 
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ANONYMOUS LETTERS, under the Signatures of “ Junius,” 
“Lucius,” “ Atticus,” and “The Grand Council ;” with Notes, fac- 
simile Autograph, and a Memoir of the Earl. By WILLIAM CRAMP, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of the English Language,” &c. &c. 

London: Hope and Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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ELSH ‘SKE TCHES THIRD (and Last) 
SERIES. By the Author of “ Proposals for Christian Union.” 
Contents: 1. Edward the Black Prince. 2. Owen Glendower, Prince 
of Wales. 3. Medieval Bardism. 4. The Welsh Church. 

“Introduce topics of which English readers know little, such as 
Mediwval Bardism, of which many translations are given.”—The Critic. 

“Will be read with great satisfaction, not only by all sons of the 
principality, but by all who look with interest on that portion of our 
island in which the last traces of our ancient British race and language 
still linger.” Jotes and Queries. 

Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn- 
Fields 


London: J AMES DARLING, 81, 
Fou urth Edition, price 5s. 6d; per post, 6s. 
( N DISE ASES of the AIR-PASSAGES 
LUNGS, and THROAT. By ALFRED B. MADDOCK, M.D. 
“One of the chief advantages of the author's treatment by inhala- 
tions, is that the remedies are directly applied to the air-passages 
and lungs, which parts, it is obvious, cannot be reached by re- 
medies received into the stomach. 
appended, and the highest authorities are cited iu favour of inhala- 
tions. The writer is the son of the late well-known chancery barrister 
and author, and promises to rise in his own profession in as eminent a 
degree.” —Literary Journal. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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| and Prayers, cloth, Is. 


DR. KITTO AND MISS CORNER. 
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SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Miss 
CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D. In QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS. For the Use of Schools and Families. 
Price 10s. 6d. demy 8vo. handsomely bound, fit for a present, with 
 roheaa Eleven Plates of Ilustrations, by J. GILBERT, and three 


‘CORNER'S UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN 


; and IRELAND. 


CORNER'S ACCURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and 
READING. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 


| The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
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strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d. 
or, with the Questions, 4s. T 'y-sixth thousand. Plates, 

Map, and Chronological Table. New Edition, continued to the present 

*“CORNER'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6¢.; 

Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
the Questions, 3s. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. New Edition, 
tenth Thousand. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d.; or, ~with 
Questions attached pews. Spar Map, and Chronological Table. 
New Edition, eleventh 

CORNER’S SP. AIN, rm ‘PORTUG: AL, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
Questions, 3s. bound. Plates and Map. 

CORNER'S wh) wid of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 
Map, and Chronological Tab 

CORNER’S HISTOR Y ‘OF ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the a = and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, 
and Chronological Table. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 64.—Turkey, and the Ottoman Empire, including modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound. —Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner's Histories, post free, on application. 

The FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Second Edition. Printed in large type. 
3s. 6d. gilt edges or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. By 
Miss CORNER. 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Ques- 
tions to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss COR- 
NER. Price 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 

London: DEAN and SON, Lge gr ma pee: LAW, Fleet-street ; 
LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co. ; and 
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HE PRIMITIVES and LEADING WORDS 
of the GREEK LANGUAGE, so explained throughout as to fix 
themselves readily and permanently on the Memory. By the Rey. F, 
VALPY, M.A. Second Edition, price 6s. 
LONGMAN, BOHN, LAW, PARKER, DEIGHTON, &c. 
~ This day, Fourth Edition, royal Svo. price One Florin, 


NCOME TAX TABLES, 1853-1860; with 
Variety of Statistical Information. By CHARLES M. WILL ICH, 
Popular Tables. 
ANGMAN and Co., and all Bookectlers 
Published this day, 8vo. price 3s. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF C U RREN CY AND 
BANKING, being Five Lectures delivered in Queen's College, 
Cork, in Hilary Term 1853, by RICHARD HORNER MIL LS, A.M., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen's College, 
Cork, 
London: 


By 
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Portugal: Survey of the Wine Districts of the Alto Douro; with 
Resources and Commerce of Great 
By JOSEPH JAMES FORRESTER, Wine 





Britain and Portugal. 


ndon: JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn. 


HE OLD YEAR and the NEW. Two 
Sermons, now ready, 5s. Also, Sermons on the Cholera. 2s. 6@ 
Also, on the 20th, Four Sermons for December, yg, that for 
Christmas-day, 8s., all post free. Sets and Half-sets for 1853 to be 
obtained from the Publisher, An entirely new series for 1854, to com- 
Occasional Sermons on all suljects. 
Fourth Edition of 
of Mr. MICHELL’S RUINS OF MANY LANDS, with Portrait, cloth, 
price | 4s. 6d. 
world. 
London : 


Apply to Henry F. Gay rwoon, C. Moody's Lith F 
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nis Edition contains Remarks on Layard's latest Discoverles at 
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257, High Holborn, London. 
T Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, 
i 
Nineveh, and treats of nearly all the Ruins of interest now in the 


WILL 1AM Teco and ( Co., 85, 85, Quee en-street, | Cc Cheapside. 
THROWER'S ARITHME TIC AL begged 
Just published, Eighth Thousand, 12mo. 2s. cloth . 
vr 7 y 

UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC, for ‘the Use 
v; of the Free Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, Bir- 
By WILLIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in the 


so, by the same Autho 

ANSWERS to ‘i QU ESTIONS. contained in the 
above volume. §vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Birmingham : J. 1 
Gx RACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
HOME INFULENCE, price 6s. 


for Presents, Birthday Gifts, &c. &c. 
d. 
THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENCE, price 7s. 
WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP, price 6s. 6d. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS, price 6s. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE, price 7s. 6d. 
HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES, pave % 6d, 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL, 2 vols. price 12. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, Publishers, 5, 


TE pree SINGING P away — 


Yblong, sewed, price 2s. r 
TEGG'S IM PROVE D- SINGING 

PRECEPTOR, containing the Rudiments of Music clearly ex- 
plained—Classification of the Registers of the Voices—Full Instruction 
for acquiring a Proper Style and Method of Vocalisation—Exercises, 
Intervals, &e., also, Six Exercises abridged from the celebrated 
Solfeggi of Crescentini, &c. By JAMES F HASKLNS, Esq. Editor of 
Tege's Pianoforte Preceptor. 

Also, New Editions of 
Tegg's Accordian Preceptor, price 2s. | Tegg’s Violin Preceptor, price 2s 
— Flute Preceptor, price 2s Concertina Preceptor, 2s, 
———Pianoforte Preceptor, price 3s. (Free by Post.) 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


JRELAND’S RECOVERY: an Essay, by 
JOHN LOCKE, with Copious Appendix, illustrating and confirming 
the conclusions adduced. 

“The prosperity of a people is proportionate to the number of hands 
and minds usefully employed. To the community Sedition is a fever, 
Corruption a gangrene, and Idleness an atrophy. Whatever sc 
wastes more than it acquires, must gradually decay ; aud every indi- 
vidual that continues to be fed and ceases to labor, takes away some- 
thing from the public stock.”—Samuel Johnson. 

Opinions of the Press. 

“The whole reparative processes have been brought before us in one 
view by Mr. Locke.”—Times. 

“Such facts and figures as Mr. Locke has collected well deserve 
public attention. They show what immense good may flow from the 
most appalling visitation. Or if the reader be not disposed to mocalise, 
he will at least learn from them where he may lay out his money pro- 
fitably.""—Morning Chronicle. , 

“Mr. Locke displays considerable ability, precision, and tact in his 
discussion of [rish industrial questions; and those who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the social and economic condition of that country, or to 
invest capital in its soil, would do well to get his pamphiets.”"— 
Advocate, 

London: JOHN WILLIAM PARKER and SON, 445, West "pam and 
sold by all Booksellers; or from the Author, Dublin. Price 2s. 

By same Author. 
IRELAND—Observations on the People, the Land, 
and the Law. A fe y Copies of Phird Edition unsold, price 2s. 
ee on VALUATION of LAND in 


IRELAND. A Third and Enlarged Edition in preparation. 


Shortly, in one handsome volume, price 5s. 6d. the Third Edition, 
\RITICISMS. By the Rev. JOHN W. 
/ LESTER, B.A., Incumbent of Ashton Hayes, Cheshire. 

Contains Critiques on the Works of Alford, Atherstone, Philip James 
Bailey, Robert Blair, W. L. Bowles, Brydges, Carlyle, Carrington, 
Coleridge, Cowper, Croly, Davis, Emily, John W. Fletcher, Gilfillan, 
Grahame, Hazlitt, Heber, Heraud, T. K. Hervey, Hurdis, Edward 
Irving, Keats, Miller, James Orton, Pollok, Smart, Stevenson, Mrs. 
Henry Tighe, Charles Wolfe, Wordsworth, Sydney Yendys 

“A perspicuity and eloquence not always found in the same indi- 
vidual.”—Church of England Quarterly Review. 

“It is well entitled to be consid 1 as reflecting and embodying the 
literary spirit of the age.”—Tait'’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

“Beautifully does he illustrate our common humanity in its high 

ts holy hopes, its heavy enward longings.”—Hogg’s Instructor. 

* Deep critical acumen.”—North British Daily Mail. 

“To earnest thought, much discrimination, and pure purpose, they 
unite a rich and imaginative style.” —Britannia, 

“ Replete with taste and sentiment.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ High intellect, refined sensibility."— Bridgewater Times. 

“Always eloquent, and in description and philosophy, true as they 
are genial."—Birmingham Journal. 

“ An extraordinary production.” Theltenham Journal. 

“Highly eloquent and impressive.”—Cambridge Advertiser. 

“ Splendid passages.”—Ozford Chronicle 

“A sparkling volume, rich in imagery, 
silvery strings. "—Liverpool Courier. 

* An elegantly-written book.’ —Blackburn Standard. 

“ Readable, eloquent, and forcibi le." —Glasgow Eraminer. 

“ Exemplifying, expatiating, and elucidating whatever he touches.” 
—Aberdeen Journal. 
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